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ABSTRACT 



Anticipating an increase in the determinations of 
financial heed and program eligibility for adtilt students^ a review 
was undertaken of the current eligibility for aid of adultsjp the 
procedures used in detefmih their financial need^ and the policy 
issues that light arise as the numbers of adults seekirg and 
obtaining financial assistance increase • Volume One of the final 
report covers: eligibility criteria and the adult learner; 
determination of adult learners* financial need; administrative 
issues in aid for adults; some policy alternatives (such as student 
expense kudgets, cbhtributibh calculations, subsidy of living 
expenses^ and alternatives for resolving administrative iheguities) ; 
and an ageinda for further study* Appendices include need analysis 
systems prior to the uniform methodology^ the uniform methcdolbgy ^ 
selected references^ and simulations of some possible alternatives. 
(Author/HSE) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The available market of potential students of traditional age to 
which postsecondary education can turn is rapidly decreasing. _ The_ number 
of 18 year olds in the United States population will decrease by about 
25 percent between 1979 and 1992; At the same time^ increasing numbers 
of individuals in the nontraditional student population are seeking 
^°^^^^^_^^°^^^1°" ^^^i^i^g ^9 better equip themselves for what is 

becoming a "learning society". Taken together, these conditions make it 
apparent that more adults will seek but postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions and that more postsecondary educational institutions will seek 
out adults. Providing education and training to the adult learner "will 
bring new problems to postsecondary education. The most important of 
those problems will be the determination of financial need and the 
provision of financial assistance appropriate to that need. 

_ Anticipating an increase in the determinations of financial need 
and program eligibility for adults, the National Institute of Education 
contracted with Educational Testing Service for a review of the current 
eligibility for aid of adult learners, the procedures currently used in 
determining their financial need, and the policy issues which might arise 
^?_^^^_^°°^^^^^_°^_^^^l^^js^^^^*^§^^<^ obtaining financial assistance 
increased. This document sutmnarizes a two-volume report submitted to the 
institute in fulfillment of that contract. 

The study should be reviewed in the context of the following. limita- 
tions. First, the data are riot afiequate to fully define the financial 
needs of adult learriers. Most available data confuse adult learners and 
part-time learners. Age and enrollment status are not directly related. 
Some adults are full-time students; some part-time students are not adults. 
Secbridj the study did not question the motives which cause individuals to 
participate in postsecondary education. Students under 25 years of age 
are not questioned about ^why they atterri college; neither should individuals 
over 25 years be so questioned. Third, the report recpgnizes that the 
provision of more financial support may not be sufficient to maximize the 
participation of adult learners in postsecondary education; Other suppor- 
tive services may be as necessary as money to achieve that end. Arid, 
finally, the report recognizes that the amounts of financial assistarice 
currently available are insufficient to meet, the full rieed of current 
participants in postsecondary education; Chariges iri procedures and tech- 
niques which would increase the number of adult learners seekirig and 
obtaining financial assistance would require additiorial allocations of 
public resources; 



TERMINING ELIGIBILITY 



learners simpiy on the basis of age. Only four state programs, awarding 
only five percent of all states^award dollars restrict eligibility on 
the basis of age (or some directly age-related criterion . such as length 
of time since high school graduation) . No such limitations appear in 
Federal programs. Criteria which restrict participation on the basis of 
other characteristics common to adult learners, however, effectively 
limit their eligibility in indirect ways: 

1. Most Federal and state student aid is available only to students 
enrolled half-time or more. Available data indicate that more than 
half of the adult learners spend fewer than five hours a week in 
instructional activities and probably would not be considered half- 
time or more students. 

2. ^^.Most^Federai and state student aid goes tp_ individuals enrolled 
in ''institutions of higher education, " typically defined. to include 
degree-granting colleges and universities, nursing schools, and pro- 
prietary institutions offering "not less than a six-month program of 

P^^P^^^ students for gainful employment in a recognized 
occupation." Available data indicate that fewer than half of the 
adult learners are receiving instruction from an institution which 
would be likely to qualify for participation under this definition. 

3. Most Federal and state student aid requires that recipients be 
enrolled in an "eligible program of study" typically leading to a 
degree, certificate, or other formal end. Adult learners who are 
taking courses for self-improvement, skill brush-up and other 
ribndegree-related purposes may be denied assistance for those reasons. 



As mentioned earlier, the data are inadequate to identify precisely 
the number of adult learners who are denied assistance because they fail 
to meet these eligibility requirements. Because of the characteristics 
of adult learners^ however, the number approximates one-half of the adult 
student population. i 



DETERMINATIQN OF- FINANCIAL 

The process of determining the need for financial assistance for 
postsecDndary education involves three major steps: What are the "legiti- 
mate" expenses which must be met? Who will be expected to contribute 
toward meeting those expenses? How much of a contribution will be 
expected? The first and. third steps usually are executed according to 
the recommendations of the "uniform methodology" developed by the National 
Task Force on_ Student Aid Problems. Both present problems in the treatment 
of the adult learner. 



For the traditidrial student participating full time in postsecondary 
education, the allowable expenses include all those which are reasonably 
related :p attendance at a specific institution^ Typically, this includes 
the actual costs, of tuition and fees,^ an estimate of the cost of books 
and supplies i allowances for transportation and personal expenses, and_ 
some recognition of the "cost of living*' in terms of rodm and board. For 
those, living away from home the room and board allowance approximates. full 
actual costs. For those living at home, an estimate of the cost of main- 
tenance as part of the family is allowed, ^vhen the needs of the adult 
learner are addressed, two major issues of budget determination arise: 

1. What portion of the expenses will be considered reasonably 
related to the postsecdndary experience and what portion are 
related to other activities of the adult and his or her family? 

2. What standard dfliving will be recognized in determining 
the appropriate level at which expenses will be considered * 
alldwable? 



Because substantially all adult learners are expected td cdntribute 
amounts determined by the independent student model of the unifdmi method- 
ology, these budget-related issues are critical. In the dependent student 
modal, certain allowances are made against income and assets to reflect 
nondiscretionary expenses and a proportion of the remainder, if any, is 
considered to be available for educational expenses. In the independent 
student model, after generally comparable alldwarices are raade^ the entire 
remainder is considered available only fdr educational expenses. No 
noneducational discretionary expenditures are recognized for the independent 
adult learner. 

The results of these differences in treatment of the income and assets 
of the independent student can perhaps be best shown by comparing the 
financial need that would be demonstrated by the child and by the spouse 
of an individual with annual income of $20,000 and assets of $10,600, each 
applying fdr assistance at a private four-year institution. Using the 
standard need analysis _ procedures for the dependent child and the indepen- 
dent spduse^ and applying the resulting contributions against the 1977-78 
academic year average budgets for that type of institution, the child 
would demonstrate financial need of $1,945 while the spouse wduld have 
no financial need. 

The most equitable method of reducing this substantial difference in 
expected contribution would be the inclusion df a marginal taxation rate 
in the calculation of contribution expected frdm the income and assets of 
the independent student^ This would prdduce an independent student need 
analysis model, generally indistinguishable from that used for the dependent 
student. Simulations reported in Volume 11 of the full report indicate _ 
that modifications of this nature wduld result in_about 12 percent of the 
adult part-time student population demonstrating financial need. The 
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average need of those students would be about ?430 and their aggregate 
heeds would be about $283 million. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

^ri addition to meeting for:nal eligibility criteria and demonstrating 
adult learner must successfully negotiate the .adminis- 
trative paths of institutions and iristicutibnal financial aid offices in 
°^^^^_^9_^^^^^v^ assistance. With only limited resources available, 

administrators must choose among eligible and needy 
students in determining who ultimately will receive assistance. There 
are indications that those determinations act to the disadvantage of the 
part-time adult learner. It would appear that those disadvantageous 
determinations are based on two assumptions: 

1. Adult learners are not really "serious." For some reason students 
in the age group are automatically considered tc have genuine interest 
in and needs for education and consequently warrant financial assis- 
tance while those 25 years of age or older are sdmehdw riot as genuinely 
interested and less worthy of assistance. 

2. Even, adults with demonstrated financial rieed are not always consid- 
ered to be "really needy". After ail, the^ argumerit goes, the returning 
woman h^s been supported by her husband all aldrig so why should she now 
get financial aid? 



These administrative issues are difficult to document and easy to 

dismiss. They appear, however, to be the most important limitations on 
equal participation in financial aid prdgrams fbr_adults as compared with 
younger students. Even if program eligibility and need analysis are iade 
"age neutral," failure to overcome these administrative difficulties will 
continue lack of parity arid lacL of _ equity. One way in which the adminis- 
trative issues could be reduced would be the issuance by the Office of 
Education of ari administrative memo randum affirming the rights of adults 
on an equal basis with younger students of the same financial need. 



AGENDA FO R -FURTHER STUDY 

By intention and design, the current study was limited to review of the 
"queueing" system bywhich adults gain access to financial aid under current 
conditions. It did not address some of the broader public policy issues 
concerning participation of adults in postsecondary education. Some? of these 
are: 

1. To what extent are the benefits of pdstsecbridary education for 
adults public benefits and to what extent are they personal? How 
should those differences influence the allocation of public support? 
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2. Are there valid reasons for discriminating against adults in 
student aid programs? 

3. Is student aid the most effective way of financing education for 
adults? 

What would happen if the amount of financial aid or the kind of 
financial aid available to adults changed?. Would more people enroll? 
Would they enroll for more hours? Would they enroll in different 
kinds of institutions? 



These and other subsidiary policy issues requiring further study are 
identified in the full report in the context of admittedly iiraited ^resources 
for the currently enrolled students and anticipation of changes in the 
number and composition of student bodies as more adults seek participation 
in pbstsecondary education. The answers to these issues will influence 
the expectations for financing postsecondary education as the nation moves 
into che '^learning society.'* 
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CHAPTER 1. iNTRODUeTieN 

In the develdpmerit arid admiriistrat ibu of financial aid programs 
in the United States, groups which had previously been of only 
peripheral concern to program administrators sud^^^^nly emerged as 
vast nev clienteles arid coristituericies . Iri the late 1970s, t:he riew 
constituency is the adult learner. Many reasons have been proffered 
about why the adult learner is, or should be, of major concern to 
providers of postsecondary education. The most direct reason — arid 
the most relevant — is that they are there. The numbers of present 
and potential students in the traditional 18- to 22- year-old groups 
are declining while the numbers of present and potential adult 
learners are increasing. The majority of students curiently en- 
rolled in pbstsecondary educatiori are over 2 7 years of age. Their 
pdrtidri of "the pbstsecbridary market will only increase. 

Most mew constituencies bring new problems, and the adult 
learner is no different. Some of their most significant problems 
are in the determinatiori of their rieed arid eligibility for firian- 
cial ^id. This repbrt is addressed to these problems. 

Traditional need analysis techniques focus on dependent under- 
'graduate students have been supported by 'their parents through 

twelve years of elemeritary arid secbridary educatibri. For these 
students it has been assumed that parental responsibility for sup^ 
port can and will continue through at least the first four years 
of postsecondary education (although that assumption is increasingly 
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being called into question). in the traditional model, the stu- 
dent's participation in financing his or her education was usually 
limited "to a token contr ibiatioh from his own expected earnings and 
from any assets held by him." (Windham, 19 74) A few individuals 
would not fit this traditional moid, but they were so few that 
their problems could either be handled ad hoc or, more frequently ^ 
simply ignored. 

In the late i960s and early 19 70s a new clientele began ap- 
pearing in the financial aid offices — the self-supporting student. 
An Increasing proportion of students was r^ot. receiving any support 
from their families regardless of what the need analysis systems 

said they should get. New rationales for need analysis were devel- 

_ _ _ _ '_ _ _ ~ ~ 

oped and accepted. These rationales, however, assumed that self- 
supporting students differed from their dependent counterparts only 
in the amount of assistance provided by parents. The prototype of 
the self-supporting student was young single or recently married, 
without an established life-style, and willing- to devote all of 
his or her personal, academic, and financial resources to the 
pursuit of postsecohdary education. . 

These rationales, or at least the assumptions upon which they 
are based, are clearly inappropriate for the adult learner.* Cross 
reports that "the largest numbers of (adult) learners fell in the 

*For purposes of ' this study adult learners are defined as those 
age 25 years or older. 
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foilowing ategbries: They were white high school graduates, 
between 25 and 34 years of age, employed more than 35 hours per 
week, with annual family incomes of $i5,tjee to $25,GG0'." (Peterson 
et al, 19 78) Data from the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics (NCES) (Kim^el et al, 1977) indicate that nearly six in ten 

_ <.' _ ■ - _ _- 

fuii-time students are not in the labor force, but more than three 

quarters of adult education participants are working . Among the 

employed adult education participants nearly one third work in 

professional positions. - 

might be expected, adult learners have higher ihcbmes than 

do^their younger counterparts, in the NCES data repdrted by Kimmel^ 

nearly half of the full-time students c ome f rom families " wi th 

incomes of less than $10^000^ whereas only slightly more than one 

third of the adult education participants come frbtp families with 

those low incomes (47; 3 percent and 35.5 percent respectively). 

Family income, however,' does not completely describe the 

financial situation bf the adult learner. Many, if not most, of 

them are independent of parental suppbrt and must rely on their 

own income and assets for maintenance and payment of educatibhal 

expenses. Da.ta from the population of self-supporting students who 

filed need analysis documents with the College Scholarship Service 

in the 1974-75 year indicate that adult learners have considerably 

higher income and assets than do their younger counterparts: 



f 

i 
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Table 1 

Mean Income and Assets 
Independent Students 
1974-75 



Age 


Mean income 


Mean Assets 


Under 20 


$ 425. 


$1,870 


20 to 24 


623 


2,895 


25 to 29 • 


1,242 


3,870 


30 to 34 


3,009 


4,832 


35 to 39 


5,127 


5,78i 


40 or More 


6,484 


5,539 



NOTE: Unpublished data are from an analysis of the characteristics 
of students who filed the 1974-75 Student Financial Statement 
^SFS) with the College Scholarship Service of the College 
Board. Note that these statistics are for a_ P0P_^_l^tA^^ 
currently enrolled or seeking enrollment in postsecondary 
education and do not reflect the characteristics of the 
general population. 

Clearly adult learners differ from traditional learners on more 
variables than age. Adult learners are probably independent of 

v_ _ ___ 

parental support , have significant income arid asset holdings , and 
probably enjoy an established life style unlike than that of 
the younger students. 

Adult learners are also most likely to be attending school on a 
part-time basis. Exact attendance statistics for them are difficult 
to identify, primarily because the terms "adult" arid "part-time" 
tend to be used interchangeably in research and reporting. In this 




report the terras wtii not be used interchangeably i Age and enroli- 
fflerit status are two student characteristics that are hot directly 
related. Some part-time students are adults. -Some adults are 
part-time students. But there are full-time adult students just as 
there are part-time 18-year-old students i 

This report has been prepared vith several cdristraihts. The 
first relates to the reasons why individuals choose to participate 
in education beyond the age of mandatory enrollment. If an indi- 
vidual is determined to invest time in education, the undertaking 
should be considered serious and worthy of public support if such 
support is needed. No attempts will be made to distinguish between 
the needs of students who are "genuinely interested" in pursuing 
some form of education and training and those who may be inferred 
to have other motives. Students Under the age of 25 typically are 
riot jjuestibhed about v/hy they are seeking further education; those 
over' 2 5 likewise should not be questioned about their motives. 

The second constraint is that this report deals solely with the 
determination of financial need arid eligibility for financial aid. 
Although money may be one of .the important deterinihahts of enrdll- 
merit . in postsecbndary education among adults (National Advisory 
Council on Extehsioh and Continuing Education), financial aid alone 
may not be enough to maximize access for would-be adult 1 earners • 
However, the determination of need for support services, exposure to 
educational alternatives^ assistance in developing choice strate- 
gies^ and other ribri-f inancial resources is beyond the scope of this 
studyi 
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A third constraint is that "financial heed" as used here 
refers to an equitable measure of abitity to contribute compared 
with cost^ hot to the function of a demand model. 

Finally^ alternative programs for \fihahcihg the current or 
potential needs of aduit (or traditional age) learners are hot 
proposed. The nature, configuration, and funding of student aid 
programs are matters of public policy independent of the measure- 
ment of the needs of the individual. Consistent with the goals of 
postsecondary education, this r^eport is based on \the assumption that 
the criteria, procedures, and results of financial aid administrar- 
tion should not discriminate against any citizen. A major thrust-of 
Federal educational policy is to provide equality of access to all. 

To obtain financial assistance for postsecondary study, in- 
dividuals must 

• demonstrate that they meet the general basic eligi- 
bility criteria for the available student aid- programs , 

• d^onstrate that they have financial heed ^ and 

• successfully negotiate the administrative path required 
to obtain information about, application for, and award 
of assistance regardless of eligibility or need. 

Chapters 2 through A consider in sequence these: three require- 
ments as they relate to the adult learner. Chapter 5 makes recdm- 
mehdatibhs for changes and Chapter 6 raises questions that might be 
addressed in making financial aid and needs analysis procedures neu- 
tral with regard' to the individual's status as a full- or part-time 
student. 

i 7 
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CHAPTEP 2: ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA AND THE ADULT LEARNER 

Recognizing that achievement of equality of access to, choice among, 
and retention in postsecondary education requires the elimination of 
financial barriers, the Federal and state gdvernnierits have estab- 
lished massive financial aid programs. Generally^ these programs 
have three objectives: . 

• to provide for increased enrollment of groups typically 
under-represented in postsecondary education, 

• to provide a mechanism to supplant or replace coritribsi- 
tidns tpward educational expenses that the- student arid 
family are unab-le or unwilling to make^ and 

• to defer payment of expenses for education from the cur- 
rent income of the students and families to their future 
incomes i ^' 

■ At the Federal levels these objectives are being reached 

through five major programs of direct studen^t aid. The Basic 

Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), arid Supplemental Educational 

Opportunity Grant (SEOG) Prograins provide non-repayable assistance. 

The National Direct Styderit Lbari (NDSL) arid Federally Insured 

Student Loan (FISL) Programs provide mechanisms whereby students 

'V 

and families can borrow at subsidized rates. The College Work-Study 
Program (CWSP) provides employment opportunities . for students with 
most of their wages paid by the Federal government. Various states' 
legislation provide sim\^rar grarit , loari, arid empldymerit assistance, 
programs. 



A review of the legislation arid regulatibris gbv.erning the 
Federal programs described above discloses nothing which discrimi- 
nates ' againist the adult learner simply because of age. In its 

initial years of operation^ the .BEOG^ program limited eligibility to 

\, ^ _ . ... 

students who had not enrolled iri\ariy ffarm of postsecbndary education 

prior to April 1^ 1973, in practice, this discriminated against 

/ .. . 

many adults, but * its intent was to limit eligibility to "new en- 
tering students" during the "phase-in" years of the program. The 
limitation was removed for the 1976-77 academic year^ 

Only four state programs appear to have restrictions on the age 
of recipients. Idaho limits state scholarships to students in their 
first year out of high school. Indiana awards may go to students 
under 25 years of 'age. Michigan state scholarships are limited to 
students who are less than eight years out of high school. The/ Rhode 

Island war orphans program is limited to students 21 years of age or 

> _ • . . . _ _ . .. 

younger. These programs^ however ^ amount to ""drily five percent of?* 

al/i states' award dollars (Boyd). 

Discriminat|ion against adult learners is indirect and hot 
directly related I to age. Significant ' proportions of adults are 
part-time students and are enrolled in postsecondary education 
outside of formal postsecondary educational institutions. It is in 
these two areas" that the adult \(arid the traditional aged student 
enrolled iri similair programs and at [similar course-load levels) are 
most dlsadvantdgeci in the determination of eligibility for both 
Federal and state student ^id programs. 
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The BEDG Program is the foundation upon which all other stu- 

i 

dent aid is intended to build. Section 491(c)(2) of the BEOG 

legislation provides that grants will, be made only to students Who 

are in attendance on "at least (Dtie half-time basis . . Awards 

to part-^time students enrolled for between half- |ahd three-quarters 

time are -50 percent of tiiose established for full-time students; 

those for students attending between three-quarters and fuii-time' 

dre 75 percent of those for full-time students, j 

Section 413B ( b ) (2 ) (b ) limits .eligibil ity ;f or Supplemental 

Educational Opportunity Grants to students "devoting -at least 

half-time to the pursuit of academic pr<igrains. SEOG award [ 

\ .' ' ■■ ■• 

amounts are not isgfsiativeiy or reguiatoriai by lower than .those 

of full-time students. 

■ Both the NDSL and FISL Programs have^ since their inception, 
made eligible students who were carrying at least one-half the 
normal academic workload as determined by the institution . • • 
Sections 464(b)(4) and 427 (a) (1) (b) • Under both programs the maxi- 
mum loan for a part-time student may be the same as that for a full- 
time student . Similarly , the College Work-^Study Program j obs 
are available with no different restrictions on maximum earnings 
to any student who "has been accepted . . . on at least a half- 
time basis .or . . . ,wllo ' is in attendance on /at least a half-time 



basis . . ." [Section p4(a)(3)(c)] 

Only ten state s^ho|iarship programs conf jer any eligibility on 
part-time students (Boydj) . Colorado, Connecticut , Tennessee, and 



Wlscbrisiri (whose combined awards amount to 2i3 percent of ail state 
award doiiars) will make awards to stiidehts enrolled less than 
half-time. California, the District of Columbia, Idaho ^ Illinois, 
Nebraska, arid Wyoming (whose awards make up an additional 22.5 
percent of the national total of state award dollars) make awards, 
to students who a^e enrolled between half- and full-time. 

Carp, Peterson, and Roelfs (1973) reported that 54 percent of 

_ _ _ _ '_ _ ; \ • 

adult learners spent fewer than five hours a week in instructional 
activities. These adult learners probably would not be considered 
"at least half-time." Consequently ^ the rimi tat ions on Federal 
and state student aid progrSis described" above ^ffectiv^ly would 
act to deny both kinds of aid" to over half of the adult, learners. 

In order to receive Federal' student aid, an individual must be 
enroll^ed 4n an "institution of higher education." Section 491 
defines that term to include traditional degre^ granting colleges 
and universities, nursing schools , arid proprietary | institutions 

.. .... ].. _.. 

of fering- "not less than a six month program of training to prepare 
students for gainful' employment in a recognized occupation." Only 
20 state scholarship i)rograins Coffering 72.3 percent of the total 
dollars, however) provide awards to students enrolled in hospital 
schools of nursing. The same number (but including only 60.0 
percent 'of the total award dollars) provide awards to students 
enrolled in proprietary for profit institutions. .. 

; Kimmel, Harwoqd, and Driver (1976) report data from the 
Natidhai Center for Educational Statistics showing that, in 1972, 
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only 47 percent of adult learners were receiving their iristructibh 
through an institution which would likely qualify for participation 
in the federal and state student aid programs. So limitations on 
educational institutions deny eligibility to more than half of the 
adult 1 earners - 

Another SEOG limitation acts to the disadvantage of many 
adults^ Recipients must be enrolled in "an eligible program of 
study'* Which (a) leads to a degree or certificate in a recognized 
occupation, (b) is of at least six months duration and requires at 
least 600 clock hours of study,, and (c) admits as regular students 
otily those persons having a certificate of graduation from high 
school or .equivalent. Adult learners taking courses for self- 
impr bvemeh t ^ skill brush-up^ or other reasons hot ..necessarily 
leading to degrees' or certificates may be denied BEOG assistance 
because their activities are not carried out within the framework 
of an eligible program of study.^ 

Estitnatidh of the number of adult learners who are denied 
assistance because of these program eligibility limitations is 

impossible^ The data simply do hot exist which would make possible 

. . . . _ . . _ __ 

such an ^timate. So, too, is estimation of the number of adults 

who would ^ learners if these limitations did not make "it^itnpo's- 
sible for them to receive aid. The Fiscal Operations Report sub- 
mitted by institutions to account fox ^their stewardship of the SEOG, 



NDSL, and CWSP does not indicate now 



many adal t or part-time stu- 



dents actually received assistance nor how many were denied aid. ^ 



1 



The BEOG Program does not provide statistics bri students denied 
aid because they were obtaining theilr educatibris at ineligible 
ihstitutibris or because they were enroMed in ineligible programs. 
Published state recbrds contain rid information of value in estimat- 
ing the numbers of adults denie;! aid t/ecause of these limitations. 

Although the number of adult learners who are denied eligi- 
bility for student aid programs is impossible to indicate pre- 
cisely^ prbvisibns concerning course load, institutional partici- 
pation, and program eligibility effectively preclude many adult 
part-time students from receiving financial aid* Even though these 
prbvisibns were net Intended to discriminate agkinst adults ^ they do 
so because of the prepbnderarice bf adults in the part-time student 
population. 



CHAPTSR 3: DETERMINATION OF ADiJfcT LEARNERS' FINANCIAL NEED 

Having fulfilled eligibility criteria for brie or more forms of 
financial assistance^ the adult learner must ^hen demonstrate 
financial need. This need deteruiination involves three primary 
steps: 

e determination of the appropriate student expense budget 
which will be "allowed" for need analysis purposes, 

• determination of who (the student, the parents, the' 
spouse, etc.) will be expected to make a contribution 
toward those aiiowabie educational expenses, arid 
finally 

• determiriatiori of the amount which will be expected from 
the income and assets of the "responsible" parties^! 

- \ - 't 

Chapter 3 will investigate the assumptions implicit or explicit in 

these three determinations and their impact on the "traditional" arid 
"adult" learner. 

The first (budget) arid third (amount) determinations typically 
are made using the "uniform methodology" developed by the National • 
Task Force on Student "Aid Problems (the Keppei Commission), The 
private national need analysis services and most iristitutidris 
have adopted the uriiforoi methodology for determination of financial 
need for che campus-based Federal student aid programs (SEOG, NDSL, 
and CWSP)» To the extent that FISL amounts are recommended by the 
postsecondary institutions (which is required if the -borrower is to 
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receive a Federal interest subsidy) the unifdrtn methodology is gen- 
erally used. Mbst state programs use the methodology in detertninirig 
award /^^dunts. The BEOG Program uses a similar methodology for 



determihatibh of cbntributidn. 



The second /deter-ilination — who is td cdntribute — ir typi- 
cally^ made by all parties on the basis of rules .and regulations 
promulgated for the Federal student aid programs • These require 
analysis df both parental and student income and assets -when the 
student: 

• has been or will be claimed as an exemption for Federal 
income tax purposes by any person except his or her 
spouse for the calendar year(s) in which aid is received 
or the calendar year prior to the academic year for 
which aid is requested, 

• has received, or will receive financial assistance^ of 
more than $500 from his or her parent(s) in the calendar 
year(s) 'in which aid is' received dr the -calendar year 
prior to the academic year, for which aid is received, 

or : 

• has lived ur will live for more than two consecutive 
weeks in the hdme df a parent during the calendar year 
in which aid is received or the calendar year prior to 
the academic year for which aid is requested ^ ^ 

g^^attt Exgense Budgets ' 

The Natidtial Task Force on StudeSt Aid Problems defined a^studeht 
expense budget as including "all expenses which are reasonably 
related to a. student's attendance at a specific institution for a 
specific period of time."* For the full-'time "traditional" student 
this typically includes the actual cost of tuition' and fees; the 
estimated coat df books and supplies needed for the course of study; 



the full cost of rocm and board while the student is enroii'ed; some 
allowance for personal and miscellaneous expenses; allowance for 
the costs of traveling to arid from the campus and to and from a job 
if the student is employed; and other expenses such as child care^ 
medical and dental expenses not covered by insurance, mandatory 
debt repayment, and so forth. 

Few would argue that the experi^es of ari adult learrier would 
differ in kind frbm those of the "traditional" student although 
they probably do differ 'in amount. The argument arises about what 
portion of the expenses of the adult will be- considered '^directly 
related"- to the pdstsecbridary e-xperierice — and cbrisequeritly will 
be considered to be "allowable" and what 'portion are related 
to other activities of the adult "and his/her family." One argu- 
ment proposes that only the incremental costs -directly related to 
education' (tuitibri arid fees, bbbks arid supplies^ additibrial trans- 
portation and parking expenses^ and possibly meals oh campus) 
should be allowed. We other expenses the adult must meet — most 
of the room and boa^d expenses^ support of other family members, 
travel to vork, clothing recreation, arid so forth — would occur 
regardless bf studerit status arid cbrisequeritly .are ribt allowable, 
j The alternative argument is that all of the expenses of -th^ 

iduit learner both basic maintenance and incremental educational 

■'. 

cost — must be paid or the individual will not be able tb partici-' 

^ ■> - 

pate iri pbstsecbridary educatibn* 
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Resoiution of these two positions is in largie mieasuriB diepiendiBnt 
on how thie income and assets of the student and his or her resource 
pooling unit* are treated^ and the "allowances" which are granted 
against thoseassets and resources. 

The measurement of the cbritributibn toward educational expenses 
expected from the student and family has probably been' the subject 
of more corament, controversy, and confusion than any other element 
of the financial aid process; A large part of thie confusion dierived 
from the existence and use of several different systems for 
determining ability to pay. 

Formal systems for determining ability to pay evolved from work 
done at Harvard College in thie early 1950s; Cbncierned about using 
money as an inducement in what appeared to be unnecessary compe- 
tition for students a number of institutions banded together to 
adopt the Harvard-developed need analysis system in determining the 
awards they would offer to students. That association develioped 
into the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of the College Board. 
The CSS system was the only nationally-available procedure for need 
analysis for about 15 years, until thie American CiDllege Testing 

*The group of related individuals with a legal, moral, and/or 
ethical responsib iiity to make available the economic resources 
of one member, in whole or in part, to be used to meet the common 
expenses of all members and/or the individual expenses of one 
or more members (Van Dusen et ; al; , 1975) 
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Program (ACT) iristittited a comparable service in 1966^ arid uritil the 
Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS) was 
established by ETS in 19 73. 

Although similar^ the CSS and ACT need analysis rationales arid 
forms varied sufficiently so that the two services could provide a 
student and family with different estimates of the amount they would 
be expected to contribute. This added to confusion about the entire 
studerit aid process. As the National Task Force dri Student Aid 
Problems (19 75) noted, "Students and parents find it difficult to 
understand how one set of financial circumstances — their own — 
can yield . .* . different estimates of their ability to pay;" 

Orie of the major out comes of the National Task Force was the 
development of a "unifdtra methodology" for determining ability 
to pay. That methodology uses two different models: one for 
students who are considered dependent (that is, those who fail 
within the definition on page 12) and aridther fdr thdse whd are 
considered self- (or spouse-) supported. Appendix B provides a 
complete description of these methodologies. 

Summarizirig briefly^ fdr deperiderit stud~ferits, the contribution 
derives from the interaction of .parental income^ asset hdldirigs^ 
family size, number ' in college^ standard estimates of required 
expenses, and unusual circumstances. For the dependent student 
the model of determiriirig the contribution from income is: 
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Total iticoffle from all sources reduced by "adjustments to 
ihcbme" such as business expenses, mdvitig expenses, and 
so forth* 

Minus 

U.S. income and F.I.C.A. taxes paid 
State and other taxes paid 

Medical and dental expenses allowable for Federal tax 
purposes^ 

Casualty and theft losses aiiowabie for Federal tax purposes 

An empldymerit allowance for families where both parents 
are employed or for a single-parent family 

A Standard Maintenance Allowance (SMA) 

E^^ als Av ailable Income 
To this available income is added an amount reflecting the family' s- 
asset holdings. This amount is determined by adding together the 
assets, granting an age- variable allowance as a protection of the 
assets i and taking a percentage share of the remainder i 

In the independent student model, the treatment is much more 
one of "what have you'''got." (Case) The independent student model 
for determining the contribution from income is: 

Total itlcbme from all sources reduced by "ad j us tments to 
income" such as business expenses , mdvirig expenses , and so 
forth. 



20 
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Mlnus 



U.S. iricbme arid F.I.C.A. taxes paid 
State and other taxes paid 

An employment allowance for married students where the spouse 
is employed 

Equals Available Income 
As with the dependent student model , a supplement may be added to 
the available income from the student (and spouse ) asset holdings . 
The calculation of that supplement is methddbldgically similar to 
that of the dependent student model although the allowances arid 
pro-ration percentages are different. 



In the dependent student model, the family's "available income" 
is then taxed at a variable percentage rate: 

Table 2 



Available Adjusted Income Taxation Rate Schedule, 
Dependent Students 



Adjusted Available Income 




Less than ($3,410) 



($750) 



($3,410) to $4,440 



22% 



$4,441 to $5,550 



$976 plus 25% of amourit over $4,440 



$5,561 to $6,67p 



$1,256 plus 29% of amount over $5^560 



$6,671 to $7,780 



$1,577 plus 34% of amount over $6,670 



$7,781 to $8,890 -.. 



$1,S54 plus 40% of amount over $7,780 



$8^891 or more 



$2,398 plus 47% of amount over $8,890 



3.' 
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In the independent student models bh the othe't hand, the entire 
amount of the adjusted available income is considered available to 
meet" the direct and indirect costs of , maintenance and education. A 
marginal rate schedule is riot used. Rather, the eritire amburit is 
applied against a "national budget standard" representing the non- 
educational expenses of the student and his or her family for a 
twelve fflcnth period. Any excess beyond this standard budget is 
considered available for payment of direct educational expenses 
(tuition' and fees, books and supplies, travel to class, and so 



f forth) i ■ Any deficiency is added to direct educational expenses 

\-- - - 

to determine need. 

1 In the dependent student models the pro-rated coritributiori 

1. 

i derived from the taxation schedule is applied against the total 

! 

I allowable direct and indirect expenses for tuition and fees, books 

• i ■ 

j and supplies, room and board, and so forth. 

i ' 

I _ The primary differerices betweeri the deperiderit arid irideperiderii: 
jstudent models are in the assumptions made' about the purposes for 
Iwhich the adjusted avaiiabie income should be used: 



• Iri the deperiderit studerit model, adjusted available 
income is cdrisidered to be available for a variety, 
of discretionary expenditures -- brie bf which is 
educatibri.: 

• in .the independ ent s t ud ent , all ad j ^s ted avail ab le 
\ J income is considered to be avaiiabie ' for maintenance 

arid paymerit bf educatibnal expenses . \ 



Ox 
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These differences are based on value jadgments about the cbmmitmerit 



of different resourcei 
if the student is a c 
secondary education is 



pooling units to postsecondary education- 
ependent child^ the assumption is that post- 
only one of several legitimate uses for the 
discretionary income bt the family. If the student is the -head-o£- 
household (husband, wife^ or single independ en t^^^ student) , post- 



secondary education is 
to which discretionary 
Each year^ the U.S 



considered to be the only legitimate use 
ijncome can be put* 

Commissioner of Education publishes "bench- 



ma i 



rk" cases. These are used to measure how private need analysis 



service systems comply with expected contributions standards for 

dependent students in tfte campus-based Federal programs, 

_ " i _ _ : _ .~ 

T^blp 3, on the following page, compares the contributions for 

those bench-mark cases according to the Uniform Methodology (a) when 

the student is a dependent child of the family and (b) when the 

student is one of .the parents in the family. 



Differences in Financi al Need I 

1 ■ ■ ■ ' 

In the fin&nciai aid office, the contribution derived as in Table 3 
is deducte^ from student expense budgets to determine financial 
need. In 'the dependent student model, the budget consists of 
tuition and| fees ^ books and supplies, transportation, maintenance, 

and personal-miscellaneous expenses. In the independent student 

i 

model the allowance for maintenance is deducted from income before 

l : 

the cdntribiition shown in Table 3 is derived. 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Uniforffi Methodology' Expected Cdritrlbutibri 
When Parent or Child is Student 

1976-77 Processing Year Methbdblbgy 

Net Assets --$10,000 -$20,000 

Family Size .3 4 5 6 3 A 56 

Net Iricdme Before Taxes 
$8,000 and Student Is 

Child 88 -202 -^62 -671 342 52 -207 -416 

Parent - =8 -1,588 -3,058 -4,148 3,492 1,912 -:_442 -648 

$12^000 and Student Is 

Child ■ 698 410 155 -47 954 665 4^0 207 

Parent 3,008 1,438 -12 -1,052 6,508 4,938 3,488 2,448 

$16^000 and Student Is 

Child 1*386 1,042 770 574 1,742 1,338 1,036 829 

Parent 6,045 4,505 3,075 2,055 9,545 8,005 6,575 5,555 

$20,000 and' Student Is 

Child 2,368 1,856 1,484 1,232' 2,893 2,298 1,858 1,562 

Parent 9,125 7,605 6,205 5,205 12,625 11,105 9,705 8,705 



ERIC 



Net Assets --^««„„- $30,000 ~ $40,600 

i 

Family Size 3 4 5 l6 3 A 5 6 

Net Income Before Taxes 1 

$8,000 and Student Is | 

Child 606 316 56 152 870 580,, 320 111 

Parent 6,992 5,412 3,952 2,852 - 10,492 8,912 7,442 6,352 

$12,000 and Student Is \ 

Child 1,261' 929 674 4fl 1,624 1,229 938 735 

Parent 10,008 8,438 6,988 5,948 13,508 11,938 10,488 9,448 

$16,000 and Student Is \ 

Child 2,198 1,715 1,356 1,11^ 2,742 2,166 1,735 1,446 

Parent. 13,045 11,505 10,075 9,055 16,545 15,005 13,575 12,555 

$20,000 arid Student Is 

ehild 3,457 2,860 2,334 1,986 4,021 3,434 2,902 2,493 

Pa^erit 16,625 14,605 13,205 12,205 19,625 18,105 16,705 15,705 

'} ■•) 
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I 

• . . _ I. 

The example below shows how a family of three (father^ mother^ 
arid brie child) with thd primary wage earner over 35 years of age; 

income pf $20,000, arid -assets of $16,6^90 would be treated if the 

j 

child and the mother each applied for financial aid: 

I • ' Child Mother 

Budget* 

Tuition and fees i $2,476 $2,476 

Books and supplies j 215 215 

Transportation / 348 348 

Maintenance, personal, 'and miscellaneous 1 1^292 — 

$4,313 $3,039 

Expected Contribution from Income and Assets** 1 $2,368 $9,125 
Financial! Need 1 $1^945 

Without considering the appropriateness of aid to a family with 
income of $20,000, the dat^ above iridicates that for some families 
the cbrifusibn persists about how one set of financial circumstances 
can generate two different estimates of ability to pay. in this 
example, the only difference in the two situations is who is the 
student. One is the "traditional" 18- tb 22-year-bld student whose 
educatibn is considered to be only one of the discretionary purposes 
to ^ich income can be directed^ The other is the non-traditional 
adult learner whose education costs are considered tb be thC- sble 
purpose of discretibnary iricbme. An aid administrator might find 
it difficult to present logical explanations tS this famiiyi 



♦Approximately the average budgets at a private fbiir-year iristi- 
tutibri fbr the 1977-78 academic year as repbtted by Suchar_ et_al 
in Student ^3^^h^^ib ^ o at P b^st gecondary Institutions, 1977-78 . 

**Frbm Table 3 



iSHAPTER 4: AEWiSlSmATiVE' ISSUES iS AID F(3R THE ADULT 



After demonstrating eligibilityj for the available Federal and state 

_ _ I 

studeyit aid programs ^ and showing need of some amount of financial 
assistance to pursue a po stsecondary educational program^ the 
adult learner still must clear the administrative hurdles associated 
with applying for and being offered assistance. It is in these 
administrative areas that the more complex issues exist. 

theoretically, d^onstration of program eligibility and finan- 
cial need qualifies a student for aid. In practice, the available 
resources are limited and aid admiriistratbrs must choose among 
eligible and needy students in the award of these limited resources. 
Speaking of the part-time student, tKe American Council on Education 
(ACE) observed: 

"When competing for limited funds with the full-time 
student^ pbstsecbndary institutions routinely give pre- 
erence to full-time students over less than full-time 
students. We concluded from this that eligibility f br 
Federal financial assistance does not mean parity of 
access to this assistance." (National Advisory Council 
on Extension and Continuing Education; p« A) 

Present Federal regulatibris allow individual institutions flex- 
ibility in determining ^i^ich eligible student will receive priority 

consideration in the awarding of aid. For example, priority may be 

.' ■ ' ■ - • 

given tb thbse students ,'whb received awards in the previous academic 

period^ to full-time Entering freshman students, tb transfer stu- 

_ " — _ 

dents coming from public two-year institutions^ and so on. The 

policies referred to by the ACE report quoted above would appear 

to work tb the disadvantage of the part-ti^ie adult learner. 
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i The policies are apparently based on assumptions about the 
seriousness of purpose of the part-time aduit student^ the "impor- 
tance" of their measured financial need, and the availability of 
other sources of support which are available! to these kinds of 
students. 

The "seriousness of purpose" argument is perhaps the most 
pervasive. There are apparently some basic assumptions about why 
adults return to (or enter) pbstsecbhdary education — assumptidris 
which assign to adult learning less importance than to learning for 
the 17 to 24 year old- This is particuiariy true of part-time 
adults and returning women. In a tnemoranduffl suggesting legislation 
to help the less-than-half-time student, a representative of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
referred to interest in "providing funds to the less-than-half- 
time student who is genuinely inteyested in pursuing some form of 
education ..." (Rdschwalb) [emphasis added] 

Seldom do program admihistratbrs investigate the mbtivatibhs of 
students virtio enter college directly I from high school. The assump- 
tion is that these students are ''genuinely interested," even though 
\cbhventibnal wisdom indicates that many of them ehroll for purposes 
ither than educatibn^ training^ br skill develbpmeht . The full-time 
J to 24 year old student is assumed -to be a member of a monolithic 
roup whose seriousness of purpose warrants recognition and aid. 
This same seribusriess bf purpose is not attributed to the part-time 
sl:udent and the adult. Consequently they are given lower priority 
in the award of aidi 



ABsiiptions about the "importance" of their financial need, are 
a second area of administrative difficulty facing the adult learner. 
As shown in the preceeding chapter, in a family earning $20,000 per 
year with $10^000 in assets, the mother who was seeking to attend 
a private institution could easily demonstrate financial need of 
$2,000. Many aid administrators, however, might consider that to 
be only "paper sneed." After aii, the argument might go^ she has 
been supported by her husband all these years and now, just because 
she decides to go back to college, she wants public assistance to 
do 80. We might consider her if we had enough money to go around, 
but with so niany "real needy" younger students to take care of • • • 

A third area of administative inequity is faced by the part- 
time adult in the determination of award amounts. The federal Basic 
Grant Program regulations provide for determining award amounts 
for part-time students by deducting the full amount of the family 
contribution from the full amount of the student expense budget — 
and then dividing the remainder by .75 for three-quarters to fuii- 
time students and .50 for half- or three-quarter time students. 
What this procedure says to the adult part-time student is "we will 
measure your full financial need but, because you are only part- 
time, we will award you only part of what we know ydu need." An 
adult part-time student vrtiose adjusted available income exactly 
equalled his or her maintenance expenses would have to continue 
to' work, use all of the income to pay maintenance expenses, and 
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receive aid in only half or three-quarters of the amount needed 
to meet educational expenses. This procedure seems somewhat less 
than equitable and considerably lacking in logic. 

Firially* there are indications that adult learners do hot 
receive full equity in the defcermination of award packages. Most 
postsecondary institutions have developed i some formal .or infor- 
mal formula for combining grant, loan, and employment aid into a 
"package" for students with heed. Too frequently, however, these 
formulas are not applied to the adult learner. Ihstitutibhs are 
particularly reluctant to award scarce grant funds to the "not 
rieally serious adult who only has paper needi" Loan and work 
awards may be made even though these may hot be appropriate for 
the adult learner who is more likely to have existing indebted- 
ness which is not recognized in the need analysis procedure or 
.be— working a regular job and Unable to assume more employment. 
In some instances^ students must accept a certain level of "self- 
help" assistance or forfeit grant assistance. 

these administrative issues are difficult to document and easy 
to dismiss. In the opinion of the study staff, however, they are 
pr'bbably the most important issUes limiting the award of financial 
assistance to adult learners. Even if the program eligibility and 
need analysis procedures are "age neutral^" failure to overcome the 
adminiBtrative difficulties will contii^ue lack of parity and lack 
of equity in the award of financial aid to adults. 
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CHAPTER 5: SOME POLICY ALTERNATIVES 



Iti the opinion of the study staffs the heed analysis principles 
which hive been developed in the Uniform Methodoiogy are as appro- 
priate for adults as they are for younger students. It does not 
appear that additional elements need to be added to the models to 
be fair .to adults. There may, however^ be reasons to change the 
ways in which some of the elements are treated within the models. 



Student Ebcpetise Budgets for Adult s 

Through ^ standard maintenance alldwahce^ the Uhifbrm Methodology 

attempts to recognize ail of the legitimate expenses of an ihdepen- 

I 

dent student, whether traditional college going age or adult. Thes^^e 

allowances are based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) "low 

I 

budget" consumption expenditure estimates^ adjusted for family size\ 

- - , \ 

and age. Those standard allowances are shown in Table 4. 



Table 4 

Standard Maintenance Allowances 
In d epe hd en t S t ud en t s 
Current Uhifbrm Methodology 



Family Size 
-(-Including Student ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Under 35 
$ 3,510 
4^720 
5,220 
7,436 



9,440 

\ 

- --4 

ir,i40 

\ - 

-'■» "! 



35 or Above 
$ 3,610 
6,530 
8,130 

11,850 
13,860 



The IJriif brm Methddbldgy suggests that when the independent 
student's total family income (after allowances for taxes and a 
measure of the extra expenses involved if two of the hbusehdld- 
heads are employed)* equals Standard Maintenance Allowance amounts * 
there is no need for support of living expenses through financial 
aid awards. Any excess beybnd these amounts is expected to be used 
for payment of direct (biit-of ^pocket) educatibrial expenses. Any 
deficiency can be made up from aid sources* 

These standards were developed with the younger student; who 
had not established a specific standard of living,- in mind. The 
amounts have been described as "miserable but adequate" for the 
traditional student. But in many states and jurisdictions they 
would qualify the family for public assistance welfare benefits. 
They may be inapprbpr iate fbr the adult learner who, over the years, 
has developed a standard which may be difficult tb -mbdify in order 
to provide the required educational expense contribution. 

An alternative to these amounts would be to set standards for 
the older students at the BLS "moderate" budget standard. This 
standard was used in the first year of the Uhifcrm Methbdblogy and- 
has in thp past been used in establishing contributions from the 
iticbines bf the parents of dependent students. Whereas the current 

*Within the Uniform Methodology system, pbstsecbndaty financial . 
aid officers may elect to allow a working spouse allowance bf up 
cc $2^000 against the student's income. 
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iow standard reflects the threshhold of poverty, the moderate 
standard reflects the life style and expenditure patterns of the 
middle one third of the income distribution in the United States i 
Table 5 compares the standard allowances of the moderate and 
low budgets for families headed by an individual 35 years . of age 
or older. For the single individual, Use of the moderate standard 
would increase the allowance by $1,280. For the family of three it 
would be increased by $3,000, and for the family of six it would be 
increased by $3^490. 

Table 5 



Cbmparisdn of Standard Maintenance Mlowances 
Independent Students 
BLS Low and Moderate Standards 
Sead-of-Househbld 35 Years ol Older 



Family Size 

rincludin g Student^ fcow Standard Mode rat 



1 $ 3,610 $ 4,890. 

2 6,530 9,250 
3" 8,030 11,030 
5 10,040 13,280 

5 11,850 16^460 

6 13,860 17,350 
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Implementation of such a change would provide adult learners 
with a standard of living more commensurate with that which they now 
enjoy • it would have the disadvantage of introducing horizontal 
inequity in the allowances for dependent and self-supporting stu- 
dents. Using different standards would imply that if the student 
is a child ^ it would be appropriate for the family to live at or 
near poverty, but if the student is a parent, this would not be 
appropriate; It would also require development of some magic number 
at which a person becomes an adult and is entitled to the higher 
allowance. 

Simulations using a sample of currently enrolled students age 
25 years of age and older indicate that implementing this change 
would rieduce the expected cbhtributiph, for example^ from ah income 
of §7^500 the contribution would be reduced from $2,089 to $69. 
From an income of $12,566 the contribution would be reduced from 
$5,237 to $2,921. 

Contribution Calculation Procedures for Adults 

The models for caicuiating expected contributions from the child of 
an adult learner (the dependent student model) and from the adult 
learner him/ herself ( the independent student model) differ pri- 
marily in the taxation of the "adjusted available income" and in the 
subsidy of family members' living expenses. The dependent student 
model makes an allowance to reflect the maintenance expenses of the 
family and then applies a taxation rate to determine the pdrtidti 
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of the remainder which will be considered available to meet post- 
secondary expenses. The independent student rnddel makes a compar- 
able maintenance expense allpwance but the eritire remainder, if a 



positive amount, lis considered available to meet direct educational 

. _ I 

expenses. If tile remainder is a neg^ative amjount, the student 
theoretically needs funds to support the familly ks well as to meet 
educational expenses. 

This difference in treatment of the rei^inder reflects the 
principle that the t>arent8 of a dependent student have a variety of 
"legitimate" discretionary expenditures bat the independent student 
has no legitimate expenditure other than mairiteriande. One! possible 
modification of the System would be to extend some ^taxing schedule 
to the discretionary! income of independent student^ in recognition 
of their legitimate discretionary needs besides the tosts of educa- 
tion. It would\ treat! the parent-student the same wa4 it treats the 
student's parent^ \ \' \ 

The current taxing rate schedule for the income df the parents 
of dependent students is shown in Table 2. Economists concerned 
with the financing ofl students in pdstsecbndary education have 
developed these r^tes on the basis of expenditure pattern infor- 
mation provided ly the^ Bureau of tabor Statistics , \the Social 
Security Administration^ 'and consumer expenditure studies of other 
agencies. The rates represent the best estimate avatlablie of what 
it is reasonable to «pect- an individual kth a given\ level of 
income and assets to provide toward support of a depehdefit family 
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i _ 

member part ickpa ting in pbstsecbridary education. iRecent irif bnnatibri 

suggests tWt] if anything, these taxingi rates represent the highest 

\ . _ . .. . i . . . 1 . . . 

level of Wxpectatidn that can reasdriably be fflade of families 

i I - - - ■ 

(Nelson, et- all 1978) bf dependent students. 

An extension of the marginal taxing rate system to the avail- 

. _ ' I ■ - ' - - ■- --- 

able income of the independent student (whether adult age or 

. .-- I . . . 

younger) will bring more horizontal equity into the measurement 
of ability to pay fbr thbse individuals whbse incomes exceed tli^ 
BLS budget standards. Available income would be considered avail-^ 
able for a variety of purposes in both the expenditure patterns o^ 
parents of dependent students and of adult learners. it wouldj 
however^ be at^ variance with one bf the basic principles of need 
analysis for independent students as it has developed over the 

years: when an tadividual decides to enter postsecondary education^ 

_____ .____,,__ . ___ 

that decision carrlies with it a commitment to devcte substantially 

a] 1 financial resbur^^ces to support of the endeavor. 
Subsidy of fciving Expenses 

Perhaps thie most important policy consideration for the measurement 
of resburces and needs bf adult part-time students is whether and 
to what extent financial aid shbuld be used tb subsidize their 
living expenses. 

At present, the uniform methodology does not distinguish pfo- 

. _ _ ■;. _ . : V. . \ . 

perly between full- and part-time students. The uniform methodology 

■ ■ ' \ ' 

permits full subsidy, bf living expenses of the student'^ family on 

\ _ _ 

the assumption that the student would be i^nable to attend full-time 



without ^uch a subsidy in the form of fitiaticial aid jCgrants; loansi 
and/br emplbyment bppdrl:uiiities) • However^ if art adult part-time 

student filed one o f the existing financial aid f eras as an 

. \ ■ . \ \ 

\ ^ ■ 

independent student, his or her financial need would be figured 

using the living expense budget statidard at full valu^. Presuming 

for the moment that financial aidj fdndirig levels are ^adequate for 

1. _ \ _ 

the needs bf both full- and part-time students (which pbvibusly is 

not the case), then this method ofi determining need would operate 

; _. 

to the decided advantage of part-time students, over the span of 
their educatibrial careers. To illustrate, consider the single or 
tmmarried student \rfiose annual income after taxes is $1^500^ and 
for whom the standard living expense budget is $3,610 — the BLS 
Ibwpr cbhsinbptibn budget standard. Cdfflpleting a bachelor's degree 
full-time, the student wbuld be eligible thebretically to receive 
financial aid amounting to $8^440 to cover living expenses over 
the four year period: 

$3,610 Living expense budget 

- $1^5W resburces 

$2^110 need per year tb cbver living expenses 

X 4 years 

_ __] _____ s_ 

$8,440 need for aid to cover living expenses for 
four-year program, in constant dollars 

-This same student enrolled on a one quarter time basis, would take 
16 years tb complete the -same educational program, and, in theory, 
$33,760 in financial aid^ tb cover living expenses. This example is 



intended only to illustrate the potential inequities^ arid cbrisider- 
ably higher social costs, in the long run^ of providing aid to 
part-time students vis-a-vis full-time students if needs analysis 
procedures assuine full subsidy of livirig experises of part-time 
studerits thrbughbut their educatibtial careers. 

^ This does not imply the opposite extreme, however, that none 
of the living expenses of needy adult part-time students should be 
subsidized* Need analysis procedures should' be developed which are 
neutral with regard tb full- or part-time status* What seems tb 

be needed is a methbdblbgy which recognizes that without some 

: _1_ ^ 

subsidy of living expenses neither full- nor part-time adult stu- 
dents from lower income backgrounds will be able to pursue their 
educatibrial gbals* Mbrebver, tb be hbrizbritally equitable the 

methodology for adult students should be consistent with the uniform 

_\_ 1 

methodology used to measure the ability of parents' to contribute 

toward college or vbcatibrial . school costs of their children. 

If a raargirial rate schedule is used to de^^rmirie adult part- 
time students' contributions^ a question remains with respect to 
the level , of subsidy of their living expenses^ Within the context 
of needs analysis^ procedures, the question is how negative contribu- 
tibris are computed , because the algorithm for calculatirig negative 
cbritributibri specifies the level of subsidy of living expenses. 

One approach would be tb specify the maximum negative contri- 
bution as an amount equivalent to the low ISA ($3,610) for an un- 
married student, to compute contributions, and if they are negative. 
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adjust them according to enrollment status. Taking the earlier 
example \ of the single student with $1,500 in income and $3*610 
living expense budget, the negative contribution would be $2,110. 
On a full-time basis* the full value of the negative contribution 
would be used to figure financial need. On a one-quarter time 
basis, one-fourth of negative $2,110, or negative $527.50 would be 
the maximum negative contribution per year. Thus, the part-time 
student would be eligibile to receive aid totaling up to $2,110 to 
cover the short-fall in living expenses, for the period required to 
complete the equivalent of one academic year of full-time study. 

\ ' Table 13 : 

\ Suggested Marginal Rate Schedule for 
Adult Part-Time Students 
1977-78 Academic Year 

Adjusted Available Income T a xing R a te 



$8,890 and over 


2,398 plus 


.47% 


of 


amount 


over 


$8,890 


7i780 < 8,890 


1*954 plus 


.40% 


of 


amount 


over 


$7,780 


6,670 < 7,780 


1,576 plus 


.34% 


of 


amount 


over 


$6,670 


5,560 < 6,670 


1,254 plus 


.29% 


of 


amount 


over 


$5,560 


4^440 < 5*560 


977 plus 


.25% 


of 


amount 


over 


$4,440 


0 < 4,440 


0 plus 


.22% 










3,410 < 0 


6 


1.0*% 











♦percent of full-time academic course load (maximum negative 
contribution * -3*510) 

V. 
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V 



Under ' this criteria^ the part-time student's posi\tibh would be 

^ M ' ^ 

more equltiable compared to the full-time Btiident. 



Restricting the ^maximum negative \cohtribu^tion to the Ipw 



budge tV;12-mohth standard for a single 1 person would pi^eclude part- 
time 1 students from receiving Ifinahcial aid\ subsidies to living 



expenses and 



ize potential labuse of \ the sVstem by students 



'might -.fee Inducted to enroll da \ a j part-time^ b'^sis sojl 
purpose \ of 
living.! 



iced to etitdii da i a i part-time basis 'Sojlely \ for / tihei 

\ [ M -M - - M --i \ \ ' - i - 

receiving a subsidy to I raise ^-thS fWmily'sl standard ^f 

. \ ' \ A \\ \ \ ill' I 



To piltl some perspective on the modiried \ me\thod vf or Vmea^ur ing 

\ ^ I ■ i ^ \ ' ' \ ^ \ ' ' ' 

the resou and needs jofl pdbit paft-tiJe students, I ai series of 

simulatildni^ ^re ru^, using \ low ISAs fdr persons ^ge 2^ i35, and 



the modified 'marginal r^te scheduled presented\ iii Table \li. The 
results' of \these simulatitShff, are summarize^ ife Table 14 on the 
following'^ page.', I - \ I ■ '\i 



The tmddififed methddo|Ld^y for adult part-titnp ^tudentsl^j — use 



of low IS^Sy ahd\ a modified marginal rate scheoplel — results \in 661 
thousand iduit j^art-time sttidents qualifying as ned^dy^' but ; of ja 
total of 5>58 million adultl part-time students. State^ differently, 



about 12 percent of the adult part-time student popi^lation would 
have financial need^ averaging $428^ and totaling $283.3 million. 
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Table 14 



Simulated Theoretical Financial Needs^of Adatt 
Part-Time Students, Age 25 or More Under Modified Methodology 



Number wi tit Aggregate 
Base Number _Need \_ Average Need 

( in Thousands ) (in Thousands ^ Need (in Millions) 



Public Colleges 


2168 


164 


\ $392 

\ 


$ 63,2 


Private Colleges 


376 


47 


\ 457 


21.6 


Public Voc. Schools 


972 


: 117 


394 


46.0 


Private Voc. Schools 


2064 


333 


458 


152.5 


Totals 


5580 


661 


428 


283.3 



Table Notes: 



(1) These slmulatiohs assume adult part-time students on 
average enrbll for 4.7 credit hours per year or 15 
percent of a full-time course load. Accordingly, a 
14.6 percent rate was used for the caicuiation of 
negative contributions i The maximum negative contri- 
bution for these simulations, therefore, was .146 x 
$3,610 - $530. 

(2) See Volume II, Appendix Tables 37 to 40 for detail. 



Mves ^or Resolving Administrative Inequities 
Earlier i we identified two areas of administrative inequity in the 
treatment of adults in the student aid process. The "objective" 
area^B of concern related to determination of eligibility for aid. 
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The •'subjective" issues related to granting the aid once the student 

ZD! 

i 



had demonstrated eligibility.^ 



^e objective areas center around ^aid to less-than-half-time 
student^ and aid to studentsi in "noh-^traditiohal" postsecondary 



\ 



institufc^ibns. ; This report haa\ been preda(.cated on the assumption 



\ 

v 

\ 



that all pbstsecdndary educational pursuits are equal and that all 
citizens are entitled to aid on the same basis. Some question those 
assumptions. Policy-makers would need to debate the issues of 
whether eligibility for participation in student aid programs 
should be extended to these, currently-ineligible groups. if so, 

modifications would require formal legislative actions. 

i 

the subjective issues ^11 be very difficult to eradicate. 
In essence they involve "discrimination" against a certain class 
of learners or would-be learnfers by those who favor educating the 
younger full-time student and who view the issue of financial need 
for adults as irrelevant. Even ^the study staff and advisors evinced 
some tendency to consider the educational needs and interests of 
the adults as less legitimate and less worthy of support than those 
of the younger student. 

No thing in the law or prdgram regulations permits or approves 
of discrimination against the adult learner. Neither is there 
anything which specifically Instruc ts against it. One step \^ich 
could be taken to reduce or eliminate the subjective discrimination 
against adults^ even under current programs, would be the issuance 
by the Office of Education of ati administrative memorandum affirming 
(the rights of older students to support from the federal programs 
)^n an equal level with younger students of the same financial need. 
Legitimization of the financial need of the adult as more than a 
paper figure, and recognition of the legitimacy of their educational 
needs and goals would help reduce the subjective discrimination 
which exists. 
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CHAPTER 6: AGENDA. FOR FURTHER STUDY 

/ 

_ ____ ' 

The first five chapters described the "queueihg" system by which 
adults gain access to financial aid for pbstsjacbridary education. 
The scope of this study did not include investigation of some 
of the broader policy issues which affect the participation of 
adults in pdstsecdndary education. In Chapter 6, some of those 
broader issues that might be investigated are briefly identified • 
No study of financial aid for postsctcondary education could 
fail to note that lack of money is the cause of many problems. 
The reason for a different qiieueing system for adults than for 
traditional age students might be a short-fall of resources as 
compared with measured financial need. Some possible changes in 
the need analysis system for adults which have been identified here 
would increase that heed. In times of short resources, choices 
must be made as to how they are allocated. Information about the 
real extent of need among currently enrolled students is inadequate. 
Infotiaation about the need which might exist if the system were 
changed and more people were induced to enroll is substantially 
lacking. Some issues which might be addressed in this area are: ^ 



Why are the educational characteristics of adults dif- 
ferent? Are they part-time students out of ^^^^^sity or 
choice? Are they unwilling or unable to contribute more 
toward educational costs? * • 

. ■ . . _ . _ . . / . _ : ; 

What would happen if the amount of aid ^or the probability 
^of adul ts' receiving aid changed? Would more people 
enroll for more courses? Would there be changes in the 
distributional patterns of adult enrollments? 



0 
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A second area of needed informatibh concerns the financial 
assistance that adult learners carrentiy receive from postsecdndary 
educational institutions. The reports which institutioris are re- 
quired to file describing their stewardship of the federal cmpus- 
based prbgrams are silent on what aid goes to part-time students 
and/or to adults- The Basic Grant program statistics tell something 
about part-time students but little about adults. State data rarely 
report on either- The Committee on the Financing of Higher Educa- 
tion for Adult Students (1974) observed that: 

"Data on financing patterns for part-time students in- 
dicate that they are the recipients of both the most 
advantageous financing arrangements (when their organi- 
zations pay full salaries atici all subsistence^ travel, 
and tuition costs) and the least advantageous arrange- 
ments (when low income^ fully employed persons not only 
have to pay their own expenses and tuition cos,ts but 
must participate on their own time and pay taxes on 
their income) « ; 

The fact that a committee studying the financing of higher 

educatidn for adults had to draw conclusions on the basis of data 

\. _ ■ . ^ _ _ _ 

about pa^^t^time students illuminates some, of the data collection 

needs which might be addressed: 

Can postsecDndary institutions report on aid granted by - 
or through them to _ adul ts ^ regardless of credit-loan 
enrollment? Should they? 

What data would be needed to supplCTient that provided by 
institutions in order to understand the rays in which 
adults finance all forms of post-secondary education? 

What would i t cos t td ob tain those data? Would the 
increment in information be worth the expenditure? 



/ 
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A third area for consideration identified in the course of this 

study, but deeiaed to be outside its scope, was a consideration of 

the basic public policy issue cbhcerhihg the financing of lif^ 

long learning. Others have commented pro and con and have suggested 

mechanisms such as vouchering by which it could be accomplished. 

Cbhsideratibh might be given to such questions as: 

To what extent are the benefits of pd stse cdhdary edu- 
cation for adults public and to what extent personal? 
Is the allocation of benefits different for different 
adults? 

To \rtiat extent should the public subsidize the \ personal 
benefits of education for adults? 

Are there valid reasons for discriminating against adults 
in the existing student aid programs? For example* 4des 
the private capital market as a source of financing educa- 
tion function differently for adults than for younger 
students? 

Is student aid as now implemented the most effective way 
of financing education for adults? Might- aot ' tax credits ' 
or vouchers be more productive and efficient? 

Finally, there is the basic issue of what constitutes an adult. 
This study focused on the needs of learners 25 years of age or 
older. But bodies as well regarded as the American Council on 
Education through its Committee oh Financing Higher Education for 

/ ___ ~~ ___ 

Adult Students (op. cit.) would consider that "adult students 
are • • • all part-time students who have completed secondary edu- 
cation or are beyond compulsory school attendance age." If, as the 
ACE committee report appears to imply* the term adult is sytlbriymbus 
with "independent" and parental financing is to be automatically 
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discounted for adult students^ that defihitioh would seriously 
alter the expectations for fiharicing postsecondary education for 
substantially all participants. 
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The purpose of this paper is to set forth — somewhat briefly — 
a review of cettaih aspects of the need analysis systems which were 
used by the Co^llege Scholarship Service (CSS) and the American 
College Testing Erogram (ACT) prior to the adbptibh of the Uniform 
Methodology. In this review it should be noted that the need 
analysis systems were generally based upon and had been influenced 
by the following assumptions: 

1. Parents have no obligation to pay for the education of 
their children to the extent that they are able to do 
so. Parents are Expected to continue to provide, as 
well as C^hey are able^ the basi^c essentials of life 

whether t^e student ^lives at home or on the college 

campus . '^I^ese essentials include meals , rddm, cloth- ' 
ing, and medical care. If their means permit contri- 
^^^^°A^ ^^yP^^ essentials, they are expected to 

assist in the payment of tuition and other direct 
educational expenses. 

2. A family's i\nd^bme i-s the primary source of support - 
for college education, but its accumulated assets must 
also be considered. income and assets, combineld, pro- 
duce the most \ complete index of a family's financial 
strength and therefore its ability to pay. 



In dete raining a family's ability to pay for college, 
the computation \systein must consider the size of the 
family and the ^t^aordinary expenses that the family 
may have . The System must consider special family 
circumstances suchv as age, marital status , and the 
working mother as these factors alter a family's 
financial strength. 



These assumptions were the bSsic principles of CSS since its incep- 
tion in 1954 and have i-^ainedV relatively unchanged. 

in general, then, expected parental cbntfr ibutions toward the 
educational costs of their children are derived from the interaction 
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of ihcbme^ unusual circumstances, asset holdings ^ and the "taxing 
rates" established for measuring ability to pay for education, 
in determining ability to pay, the family was considered as it 
appeared at the moment of time it filed- a confidential financial 
statement. Evaluation was not made of past economic occurrences, 
(except to the extent that residual effects affected the current 
financial situation) nor was the ecbribmic future considered except 
in a very minor sense. 

Basic to the phiiosophy of both the eoiiege Scholarship Service 
and the American College Testing Program system of financial need 
analysis was that certain levels of ihcdme and af:;ets were required 
to provide for the economic necessities of the family and that 
income and assets above those levels were available, to one degree 
or another, for the payment of the additional expense incurred by 
attendance at an institution of higher education. It was in the 
determination of the levels of income and assets that were required 
to provide the necessities and what was available for the payment 
of educational expenses that differences occurred between the 
two systems. 

CSS Concept of "Effective Income" .. . ' 

The CSS used a concept of "effective income" in its procedures 
for calculating the parental cbhtributibn fbr educatibnal expenses . 
Effective income' can be defined as that income available to the 
family for the provision of its economic wants after allowance 
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has been made for mahdatbry federal iricbme tax payments and certain 
other expenses that CSS considered to be anasaal. Such expenses 
as : 

1. Housekeeping expenses for a working mother 

2. Medical and dental expenses 

3. Extraordinary expenses 

4. Expenses for dependents bthsr than children 

were considered to be of an unusual nature when compared with nbnnal 
expense patterns of American families, and allowances were, made for 
them • 

An allowance for the expense, of a working mother was made 
because it costs more for a family to have two people earn a given 
income than to have one person earn the same income. Therefore^ 
if tdth parents work, an allowance was granted of 50 percent of the 
mother's first $2,000 iaconte and 25 percent of income over $2,6(30 
(up to a maximum annual allowance of $1^50.0) reflect ir*g the average 
^itional expenses incurred by the mother's working. 

An allowance was made in those cases vAere families had medical 
and dental expenses that exceeded the average expenditures for such 
items. An allowance was made for medical and dental expenses 
(including the cost of medical insurance) in excess of 5 percent 
of befbre-tax income. This base amount represented the average 
expenditures for medical and dental expenses for families at a 
moderate level of income. Only expenses in excess of 5 percent 
b£ bef o re-tax income we re considered by the CSS to be unusual 
expenses. 



Special allowances were also given for certain extraordinary 

expenditures that were not normal expenses of family life and 

which reduced the family's usable iricdme. The allowable expenses 

in this category were those riormally associated with '*acts of God," 

that is, expenditures that are not foreseen and do not stem from 

an act of cbnsuiner chdicet 

• Parents of teri'^prbvide total or partial support for ons or 

more of their own parents or other relatives. An allowance of 

$600 was made by CSS for each such person reported by the family 

as receiving support from them. 

When the income reported by the parent had been adjusted 

to reflect federal income taxes and the unusual expenses faced 

by the family, then the remaining amount was "effective income" 

available for food, housing, support of childreny. participation 

in social and community activities^ and, to a gre^t^r or lesser 

extent^ discretionary purchases. . 

Basic to the CSS system was the concept of a "moderate" level 

of livings a level of living that was neither luxurious nor ^poverty 

stricken. A family with moderate income arid assets could maintain' 

a standard of living similar to the middle-income third of the 

pbpuiatibri bf the United States. The moderate income aTlowed 

adequate funds for food arid housing, fbr health and nurture of 

- _ _ _ _ - 

children, and for reasonable participation in sbcial arid community 

activities. The levels of effective income required to provide " 

. . / ■ 

a moderate standard bf iivirig would vary depending upon the family 
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size. Prior to ,the addptiori of the Uniform Methodology,- such 
effective income levels ranged from an after-tax income of $10,290 
for the one-child family to an after-tax income of $19^020 for the 
family with ten children. 

The moderate levels of living established by the CSS were de- 
rived from Che 1967 cost estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for a moderate standard, adjusted for charigeslln the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) and to provide for a college-age cl^lld and families of 
differing sizes. In addition, ' under CSS prccftdt'^r es , a standard 
lower than the moderate level was adopted as a point of minimum 
' contribution. This standard was the low-budget standard of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, adjusted for CPI changes and to provide 
for a college-age child and families of differing sized. 

For families with after-tax income below the moderate level, 
all income was applied to maintenance of the family. Income above 
those levels was considered' discretionary and available .to the 
family for purchasing other goods and services, one of which was 
assumed to be higher education. 

The total expected cdritributi(|h to higher education from the 
effective income of the family consisted of an expectation from 

the ''maintenance" level of income and f^rdm the discretionary income, 

\ \ 

if such was present. 



A major assumption by the CSS was that parents were expected to 

J _ I 
continue to provide, as well as they were abie, the basic essentials 
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of life, whether th^ student livedat home or on the college campus. 
Analysis of the changes in the moderate standard budget indicated 
that as family size increased, the added costs to provide a moderate 
standard decreased. order to provide a standard cbritributiori for 
equivalent incomes representative of continuation of provision of 
the basic necessities of life, the CSS developed a weighted average 
budget change using \CSS families as the population weights. The 
weighted average budget change forva nine-month period amdurited to 
approximately $9bC? excluding taxes. \ At the moderate income levels 
the family would be expected to contribute $900 from income^ an 
amount that represented the continuing obligation of the parents to 
provide for the continuing maintenance of the student. Below the 
moderate income levels expectations decreased from $900 to $0 at 
the level at which families bad incomes equivalent to that of the 
Bureau of tabor Statistics low-budget standards. 

ACT Cdncep t^ of -'Available IhcoBie" 

In contrast to the CSS use o£ effective income, the ACT need 
analysis system utilized a concept of "available income."- Available 
income was defined as a measure of the money that a family ^cari 
employ for the various necessities of living after allowance has 
been made for deduction claimed, under federal income tax procedures, 
the amount of federal income tax paid. 

In determining what expenditures might be classified as "non- 
discretidhary" ahd/dr unusual and for which ah allowance against 
income should be made, the ACT adopted those expenditures which 



were allowed as a deduction under federal income tax regulatidnis i 
The rationale for such procedure was that, by reference to federal 
income tax fbnns^ families could then furnish data that was not 
subject to individual interpretation and, as a result, more reliable 
data would be obtained i lu addition, it was assumed that such 
deductions were accepted as equitable by the American public, were 
reasonably well understood, and therefore, could be more readily 
explained by the financial aid officer. 

In those case's where both parents were working, or where 
there was only one parent, an - allowance was made to cbmperisate 
for the additional expenses incurred in earning the income* 

A further allowance was made in the ACT system for the size 
of the family. The family size allowance was essentially the 
low-budget standard of the Bureau of Labor Statistics adjusted 
for families of different size using the revised equivalence soale 
developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The rationale for 
this procedure was the ability to differentiate between families 
of different sizes and yet to be able to use the same "model" 
(wage^ salary^ business or farm) co determine the expected contribu- 
tion toward educational costs. 

When the income reported by the parents^ both taxable and 
non-taxable, had been adjusted to reflect federal income taxes 
paid , federal tax deduc tioh^ and an allowance for family size , 
then the remaining amount was ' considered "available income," a 
measure of the money that a family could employ for the various 



necessities of living and for the payment of costs assdciated with 
atte.adance at an institutibn of higher education. 

"Eff e c Htlve Lncome" and "Available Incbiae" Compared 

The tr^nns "effective income" and "available income" were not synony- 
mous. Effective income was total income less certain deductions for 
expenditures and was unrelated to family size. Available income^ on 
the other hand^ was derived by deduction for allowable expenditures 
and an allowance for family size based upon the low-budget standard 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In . the matter of deductions from income to arrive at effective 
or available income, significant differences arose betvzeen the CSS 
and ACT systems. In general, the CSS s yt? »:e?r p^,; jviued for the 
unusual arid . ndtl-r'^-c lit ring type of expense that normally did hot 
involve consumer choice* 

The ACT system of deductions, based as it was on the federal 
income tax deductions, provided for allowances for expenditures 
associated with the so-called "acts of God," i.e., unusual medical 
expenses^ casualty losses ^ etc: but also provided for expendi- 
tures associated with consumer choice, i.e»; charitable contribu- 
tions, arid int eres t expenses . General ly speaking , deduc ttdnis 
allowable for tax purposes are hot based solely upon the concept of 
determining ability to pay , but have evolved over the years as a 
re sal t of pressure groups or to foster certain socially desirable 
reiSulto- Examples are the eticouragement of philahthrdpic giving 
and home ownership. 



The use of tax deductidris also gave rise to unequal treatment 
of equals. For example^ the hbmebwrier arid the reriter, even though 
both have the " same income and family size; were expected to con- 
tribute different amounts toward educational costs • The home- 
owner would be allowed to deduct the interest expense associated 
with his mortgage and state and local property taxes in determining 
avaiiabie incoir-e. The renter, on the other hand, would be unable 
to deduct any portion of his rental costs even if they were equal 
in amount and for a comparable housing standard • 

Iri the case of an employed spouse, the possibixity existed of 
a double aliowanC'^w Federal tax laws provided for a , deduction 
for child care expenses for a woman who is- the sole support of her 
family, or for a working wife under certain circumstances. In 
addition i the ACT system provided for an allowance of 25 percent 
of the spouse's income in similar cases. This, gave rise to- a 
double credit for similar expenses ip certain cases. In addition, 
in using the low-budget standard with a family size allowance^ 
provision had already been made for some expenditures relating 
to those provided by the Internal Revenue Code. For example, 
contributions, medical expenses, property and sales taxes were 
included to a degree in the expenditures necessary to provide 
a low-budget standard of living. Consequently, using the federal 
tax deductions could give rise to a double credit. ^^^ -^^ 

These difficulties did not occui. in the CSS system where dif- 
ferences iri family size were recbghized by the absolute level of 
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effective income required to maintain a family of a particular size 
at both the iow-budget standard of thfi Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
weii as t,he moderate budget standaru'. Use of these standard? 
recognized the average expenditures required by such families in 
ths U. S. for contributions, cost of housing, (both homeowner?, r.nd 
renters), local taxes, interest expenses, etc., but minimized thk 
individual consumer choice inherent in many of these outlays. Sinc^^ 
isuch average expenditures were already represented within t-*e 
standard, it was necessary' only to provide for those unusual and 
non-recurring expenditures that fell outride the budget norms. 

Parerit ^j^-Gontribution from Assets 

The treatment of family assets in determining what contributions 
could be expected toward college costs varied significantly between 
CSS and ACT. 

In general ^ the CSS viewed the expected contribution toward 
the cost of attending college in light of the total financial 
strength of the family as generated by the interaction of income 
and assets. It was generally recognized that the possession of 
aissets enhanced the ecbhbmic position of the family because the 
combination of income and assets gave greater total financial 
strength than income alone. With this concept, the family with 
small income and large assets could have the same financial strength 
as another family with a higher income but few or no: assets. 

The CSS system measured the financial strength provided by 
various combinations of income and assets by determining the 

s 

1 ^ 
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potential supplementary income that cbiild be expected from a given 
value of assets. Since assets had been accumulated by deferring 
the purchase of goods and services from iticdme in tne past, the 
assets could be considered available to supplement the purchase 
of goods arid services from income at the present and in the future. 
The CSS system assumed that this supplement to current family income 
from assets was prorated over the expected lifetime of the parent. 
While families may not have converted their assets according to the 
CSS formula i the technique served to group families equitably with 
approximately the same finanical strength when both income and 
assets were considered together i 

Traditionally j families accumulated assets for three major pur- 
poses: discharging indebtedness, retiren.. nt , and future spending. 
In detennining the supplemental income flow that could be p-xpprreH 
from assets, the CSS system excluded that portion of assets needed 
for retirement and discharging indebtedness. The supplanehtary 

income flow was derived from the remaining assets, which was the 

discretionary amount of assets set aside for future spending and 

available f ^ c paying edacational expenses i 

The first step in cdmputing the supplemental ihcbme flow was 

to determine the net wb r th of t he family : the fair marke t value o f 

family assets less indebte'lness . Family assets were it^s such as 

real estate, bank accounts, stock, and bonds. 

Indebtedness that the family had outstanding was deducted from 

tbtaPl assets. Bbth indebtedness against the assets themselves and 



general indebtedness were taken iritb accburit. This procedure was 
followed because the repayment of debt reduces th^ ability of 
families to purchase goods and sefvicc-s from income in future 
periods! therefore, it was necessary to reduce total assets to the 
extent that they are not available for rzhis purpose. The CSS system 
did not consider durable cbrisumer goods (automobiles, furniture, 
applicances) as part of family assets; therefore, vo debt attrib- 
utable to those items were deducted. 

One further step was necessary before the discretionary por- 
tion of net worth could be determined. As mentioned earlier, the 
CSS system recognized that one of the reasons families accumulate 
assets was to provide for retirement needs because social security 
insurance provided only a portion of the ihcome needed b> retired 
people. 

The same budget estimates that ' produced the moderate income 
"level for df:t-. mining the family contribution from income pro- 
vided parallel figures for retired people. Those estimates indi- 
cated that a retir. 65-year bid couple reached a moderate income 
level at $6^080; a single individual at $3,-905. The average level 
of annual benefits from social security, based on data frbm the 
Social Security Administration, was apprbximately $4^220 per couple 
and $2,020 for a single individual. Therefore, the levels of 
moderate retirement income required a suppl^entary contribution 
of $1^850 or $1,930 per year fr,om sources other than social security 
benefits. 
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To preserve that pbrtidri of family assets needed to provide 
retirement ihcbine^ the CSS made a variable allowance against net 
worth. The allowance was the dollar amount required to purchase a 
fully paid annuity to provide the needed amount of supplementary 
incbme at age 65^ assuming that the annuity was purchased at the 
present age of the primary working parent. The allowance ^varied 
from $8,6G6 for a male, age 40, to $21,600 for the same man at age 
65. For a family in which, the mbtlier represented the sole source 
of financial support, the allowance r^t^iged from $10,700 to $25,266 
at age 65. 

After provision had bien made for Inc/ebtedness arid fbr ah 
appropriate retirement allowance, the family's remaining assets 
were considered discretionary and considered available to the family 
fbr a variety of purposftB. 

it is from the discretio. .ty net worth of the family that the 
additional financial strength generated by assets was meksured. The 
CSS prbcedures determined the annual income flow available to the 
family as though the discretionary net worth were prorated over the 
estimated remaining life-years of the primary working paters t . The 
percentage bf discretibriary net worth that was assumed to be con- 
verted to annual supplementary income flow ranged from 12 percent 
for a male^ aged 40-44, to 7 percent for a male, aged 66 and abovei 
In those cases vhere a mother had sole support of the family, the 
percentages ranged from 7 'percent fbr a mother^ aged 40-44^ tb 3 
percent for age 60 arid above. These cbhversibh ratios reflected the 
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estimates of average expected life years for various age groups and 
an assumed growth of discretionary net work over time. The assumed 
rate of growth of the total discretionary net worth had been derived 
from the survey of the financial characteristics of consumers under- 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board under the auspices of Doro thy 
Projector and Gertrude Weiss, and updated for changes in economic 
conditions. This survey indicated that the size of asset holdings 
was closely correlated with age. It also demonstrated that the 
average level of asset holdings of indiyiduais was higher at older 
ages than at younger ones. Consequently, the amount of assets 
possessed by ah individual^ aged 40^ has a greater potential, for 
increase than the same amount of assets held by an individual aged 
60. The 40-year-o±d had many years of working life remaining in 
which he could add to his assets from future savings, and it ras 
probable that his assets would increase in value during that time. 
On the o ther hand ^ the individual at age 60 had normally reached 
the peak of his earning power and his assets had little, if any, 
potential for increase. Moreover, the latter part of the life 
cycle was normally one of asset reduction rather than of asset 
growth. 

in considering the needs of families in which the fa the t was 
deceased and the mother was the sole source of support, special 
consideration was given. ^ The cbriversidh rates were based oh two 
considerations — the special' economic circumstances that female 
heads o f households face and their generally longer life span • 
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As ah example of the different suppiementai income flows 

that were provided from discretionary net worth, $10,000 of dis- 
cretionary ' net worth would provide an annual income supplanent 
of $1,200 in a family with a working 40-yeat-'old father^ but only 

$700 would be provided for a 60-year-oid father. For a widow, 

I 

the annual income supplement from $10, 000 o^ discretionary net 

\ ■ 

worth would range from $700 for a 40-year-bld \mother to $300 for 
the mother at age 60. \ 

In the CSS system the final step before determining the amount 
parents could reasonably be expected to contribute toward educa- 
tional expenses was to determine the adjusted effective income of 
the family. Adjusted effective income was the effective income 
described above plus the income supplement from discretionary 
net worth. The adjusted effective income reflected the economic 
strength of the family resulting from a combination* of its income 
and assets arid from this amount ^ contributions toward' educational 
expenses- were expected. 

"The ACT system, on the other hand, assumed that parents would 
contribute toward their children's educatidri as they were able from 
their assets as well as from their ihcbme. Consequently ^ contri- 
butions from income and contributions from assets ^ "re calculated 
independent of each other. This resulted in a given total of assets 
providing the same expected cdntributidri toward education, ceteris 
parabus, whether the income of the family was $8^000 or $15,000. 
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Generally, the ACT^ followed the same procedures as did CSS 
in determining discretionary net worth. ACT used the term "avail- 
able assets" to describe family assets after provision for personal 
indebtedness , a retirement or thrift allowance, and an emergency 
allowance. 

The emergency allowance was based upon family size and was 
derived by aiiowing $500 for each person in the family i If the 
assets were those of an unmarried widbWj or divorcee, an addi- 
tional allowance of $5^000 was made. Such allowances, were some- 
what arbitrary and were decided upon because some financial aid 
officers felt they were equitable. 

The retirement or thrift allowance was based upon a dual pur- 
pose. One was to set aside a portion of the assets for use during 
retirement, and secondly, to provide protection against the assets 
a frugal family might have accrued. In essence, the allowance was 
designed to provide a standard of living at retirement comparable 
to that which the family enjoyed prior to retirement. The allowance 
ranged from a minimum of $8,000 to a maximum of $20,000. This form 
of procedure contrasted with the CSS procedures which were designed 
to provide a standard level at the time of retirement rather than a 
retirement standard based upon existing income levels. 

After provision for indebtedness, an emergency allowance and 
a retirement or thrift allowance, the remaining assets were con- 
sidered as available assets that would be directly taxed for edu- 
cation. * In determining the contributibh from assets a progressive 
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rate structure was used. These taxation rates (25 percent of 
the first $16,600, 50 percent of the second $10,000, 75 percent 
of the third $iOjOOO^ apd 100 percent of any remaining assets) 
were arbitrarily fixed according to the "reasonable judgment" of 
consulting financial aid officers. 

The assets taxed were considered usable for education and were 
divided by the number of years of higher education remaining for all 
children in the family. 

In summary, the ACT system of asset contribation was based upon 
a progressive rate structure determined by the size of the avail- 
able assets arid the years of educatibri remairiirig to the childreri of 
the family. As a result, it did not relate to the total financial 
strength of the family as measured by the interaction of both 
income arid assets . A given level ; of assets would produce the same 
expected cbritributibri toward -college cbsts for a particular family 
whether the income is $8,000 or the income were $15,000. This 
resulted in an expected contribution from assets that was generally 
regressive with respect to income of families. 

In contrast, the CSS system recogriized the ititeractibri of 
income and assets. A giveri level bf assets would be elcpected to 
contribute / less for a- particular family with an income of $8,000 
than it /would if the same lev^l of assets were associated with an 
income'^ bf $15,000^ The iricre/ased financial strength bf the latter 
family was recognized by a /larger expected cbntributipri associated 
with the asse ts . / 
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Summary 

In general terms, the CSS computation for the family r.otitributioh 
to college expenses involved the fdllbwirig: 

1. Determination of the annual income of the family 

2. Determination of effective income, by subtracting 
from annual income that reflect federal in- 
come tax paid and special categories of expenses 
arising from unusual situations 

3. Determinations of discretionary net worthy with spv^cial 
consideration of the age of the primary working parent 
and the family situation 

4. Determination of any income flow supplement by pro- 
rating discretionary net worth ovsr the estimated 
remaining life years of the primary working parent 

I 

5» De termination d f the adjusted effective income by 
adding effective income and income flow supplement 

6. Determination of family contribution from adjusted 
effective income by reference to parental expectation 
curves 

Similarly, the ACT computation of the family cbhtributibh to 

college expenses involved the following: 

" ~ ' ^ 

!• Determination of the annual income of the family by 

combining income reported for federal income tax 

purposes with non-taxable income 

2i 'Determination of the available ihcbme bf the family by ^ 
subtracting from the annual ihcbme ampuhts that reflect ' 
federal ihcbme tax paid^ deductibhs allowed for federal > 
incbme 'tax purposes and a family size allowance based / 
upon the Bureau bf Labor Statistics low budget standard 

3. Determination of^ parental ability to pay from income by 
reference to the appropriate model 

4» De termiriatibri bf parental cbhtributibh from ihcbme by ^ 
allocating parental ability tb pay for education over 
the hunber of children in college 
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5i DeteriEination of the cbiitr ibutioh from assets by com-- 
paring the percentage of assets available for educa^ 
tioh with the number of college years remaining for 
all children in the family 

6. De termination of total parental 
adding . the parental contr ibutidn 
the parental cdntributibn from assets 



contribution by 
from income and 
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The purpose of this paper is to describe the national standard 
for measuring ability to pay for postsecondary educational costs 
thail was implemented by the National Need Analysis Agencies begin- 
ning with the 1975-76 processing year* 

The movement toward a\ uniform methodology of determining 
parental ability to pay to be used over time by all institutions 
and agehc ies awarding financial aid funds was consistent with the 
goals and objectives of the CSS and' AGT and represented a continu- 
ation of the evolution of measurement that had been begun by the CSS 
with its inception in 1954. Iri addition, the uniform methodology 
brought into being several characteristics cbhsideted desirable by 
maay financial aid administrators and agencies awarding student aid 
funds — namely, a more simplified system in which the methodology 
could be readily understood by the users and in which accuracy of 
informatibh was retained. 

The development and maintenance of a uniform methodology " for 
the measuring of a family's ability to pay will continue to be 
important as long as the primary purpose of financial aid programs 
is to permit attendance a^ pbstsecdhdary institutions byo students 
cannot afford to pay the e^ipehses themselves. The desired 
equity in the awarding of financial aid can only be achieved through 
the widespread acceptance arid application of a consistent method for 
measuring the ability of families to pay for educational -osts. 
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The uniform methodology is based on the same general assumptions 
as the previous national need analysis systems. The underlying 
principle of the methodology is that parents have ati obligation to 
finance the education of their children to the extent that they 
are able, 

Another general : assumption shared by the uniform Methodology 
and the previous systems is that the family should be accepted in 
its present flnsncial condition. A system that analyzes financial 
need should deal first with the objective facts of family financial 
circumstance. it should not make distinctions between the frugal 
.and the spendthrif ty . It should hot distinguish between improvi- 
dence and financial hardships. 

The uniform methodology attempts to treat all families equi- 
tably by recognizing and considering special family circumstances 
such as age, marital status^ and the number of working parents, 
since these factors alter a family's financial strength. There 
are undoubtedly complexities in individual family financial circum- 
stances and differencess in attitudes toward education that require 
an aid administrator to consider appropriate adjustments for a- 
specific family. In doing so he or she evaluates both the objective 
and subjective information available from all sources. The finan- 
cial aid administrator's judgment is indispensable and must always 
be the final authority in any system of need analysis. 
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The uniform methoddlbgy considers both the income and assets of 
parents in measuring their financial strength arid iri determining 
their ability to contribute to pbstsecbndary educational costs. 
This pririciple of need analysis is a reaifi nation of the assump- 
tions that a family's income is the primary source of support for 
postsecondary education but that its accumulated assets must also be 
considered. Income arid assets ^ combined ^ produce a compr'-^' "sive 
index of a family's financial strength and, therefore, its ability 
to contribute to educational costs i The system recdgriizes certain 
expenses and expenditures that are gerierally riot a matter of family 
choice; it does riot, however, make adjustments in estimates ot 
firiaricial strerigth because of differences in family sitM^tions that 
do result from family choice- For example, a family that owes a 
large debt on an automobile is treated iri the same way as a family 
that owns a fully paid-fdr car. Everi though the first family has a 
debt arid raay be required to allocate more of its income to paying 
that debt, the purchase of a specific kind of automobile gerierally 
reflects family choice. Therefore, rieither'the debt obligatibri nor 
the value of the autdradbile is considered in the estimate of family 
firiaricial strerigth. 

In general then, the expected parental contribution toward 
educational expenses generated by the uriifbrtn methodology are de^ 
rived from the iriteractibn of income^ asset holdings^ family size^ 
standard required expenditures^ and unusual circumstances. 
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Basic to the philosophy of the National Need Analysis Agencies, 
-and incorporated into the uriifdnn methodology , is the concept that 
certain levels ol income and assets are required to provide for 
the family's economic necessities, and that income and assets above 
these levels are available, in varying amounts, for meeting the 
costs of attendance at institutions of pdstsecondary education. 

PART 1: THE DEPENBENT STUDENT 

Concept of Available Income 

The uniform methodology for measuring parental ability to pay uses 
a concept of "availr income" in its procedures * calculating 
th'i) parental contr'^'iti for educational expen' Available 
income is defined as that income available to the fami::y for the 
provision of its economic needs after allowance against the potrrlts' 
total taxable and nontaxable income has been made for the following 
expenses: 

1. U. S. income arid FICA taxes 

2. Stated arid other taxes 

3. Medical and " ehtal expenses al Tbwable for tax pur- 
poses (excluding medical insurance) 

4» Casualty and theft losses allowable for tax purposes 

5. Employment allowancti (if appropriate) 

6 ; Family experise s (S t aridard Ma iri teriarice Allbwarice) 
An allowance is made for federal income, and social ^'^^'irity 
(FiCA) taxes because these are mandatory taxes that are applicable 
to citizeris iri the Uriited States arid its pdssessJdris. The payment 
of such taxes reduces funds available for other ecbhbmic needs suuh 
as exnenditures for postsecondary education costs. 

ERIC 
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in addition to taking into account the allowance made for 
Ui Si income and FICA taxes, the uhifbrm methodology also considers 
the other taxes — state and local income, property, sales, and 
excise — families mast pay. Collecting detailed irifbrmatiori dri 
these taxes within each locality and state for individual families 
would be an extremely difficult task and would result in inevitable 
inaccuracies. However, these taxes should be taken into considera- 
tion jf ail families are to be treated equitably. To avoid the 
problems inherent in attempting to collect precise tax information 
for individual families, the uhifbnn methodology provides for a 
standard allb^'ance for state and local income, property^ sales, and 
gasoline taxes based on the family's reported total income for 
imputation purposes and state of residence. Tbtal iricbme> rather 
than taxable income, is used because consumption taxes ^re directly 
related to the lit; tal income availablti to the family. 

These aHowances, which vary depending on income level arid 
state cf residence, were derived using estimates bf the property^ 
sales^ and excise taxes contained in the BLS low budget standard, 
adjusted for changes, in the CPi and average family size and infor- 
mation published by the internal Revenue Service (IRS) bri state 
income taxes deducted at varibus iricbnit levels throughout the United 
States. 

Following previous need analysis techniques , an allowance is 
made in the uniform standard for provision of unusually high medical 
and entai expenses. In an efort tb enhance the accuracy bf the 

i 1 ■ 
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ihfdrmatibh repiorred, the uniform methodology uses those medicai 
and dental expenses (excluding medical insurance) allowable as a 
deduction for federal income tax purposes^ which are any expenses 
over 3 percent of family income. Since provision for the basic 
medical expenses (including medical insurance) of families ±3 nade 
in the Standard Maintenance Allowance, medical expenses that exceed 
3 pe; cent of family income more closely approximate unusual or 
extr -ti.'^dinary ^ vpenses to a family. 

? ■' . ;9 uniform methodology, special allowances are also given 
for extraordinary expenses tb-?t are not normal expenses of family 
Life and reduce a family's usable income. The allowable expenses in 
this category are those for casualty or theft 5 they are unforeseen 
and not a result of exercising consumer choice. *^ain, in order 
to retain the reliability of the information reported arid to 
minimize cdri^tisidri about the terailnblbgy of "unusual expenses/* the 
uniform methodology uses those deductions for casualty and theft 
losses as deiJinec? and allowed for federal income tax purpc^es. 

In the development of the uniform methdddldgy, emphasis was 
placed on simplicity, reliability r. irifdrmatidri^ and horizontal ai.d 
vertical equity. The pirovision for allowances for extraordinary 
expenses in the centralized processing system was deliml t:Gd to 
prevent value ^i-igments from being maHe by persions other ^-^.id' 
ai^.ministratdrs . is mdrc prdperly the role of financial aid 

to consider individual family circumstance and ascertain the 
appropriateness: cz additional aiiowan' 2s for other unusual firaily 
expenses or debts. 
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In addicion to these deductions, the Uriifdrin methodology 
provides etnr^ -^'r~nt allowance for those families in which there are 
either two .r^. ....^ parents or a single par-at. this allowance for 
two working parents is 5C percent of the lesser income or $2,000 
whichever is isss; the same allowance is made for the income of 
a si J.gle parent . The al leva rice is made in recognition of the 
additional expenses incurred by two working parents for clothing, 
transportation, meats away from home, and in some cases, child care 
thnt are not included in the BLS low budget staridatd which assumes 
only brie wa^e earner. In the case of a single parent, the allowance 
provides for *-he ^idde*^ consumption expenditures in fo ^d, household 
operations, arid in some cases, child care that are tiot part of the 
equivaieu-t BtS budget standard. 

In ari amalgamatibri of previous need analysis rationales'-, the 
uniform methodology provides for a standaiJize'd allowance called the 
Standard K n nee Allowance (SMA) . The SMA represents the cost 
cf the b • cessities for all family members receiving over 

one-half support from the familyj excluding the applicant^ and 
repveseritr: the point oi ^t^ro contribution --toward postspxondary 
educational expenses of ^ student. The uniforn: methodology 
assumes :hat th ^ student will not be p t of the family uriit for 
a peribG of nine months; consequently ^ no provision for his or 
her expenses duri^ ^his period is included in the SMA* Usa of 
the aiA, therefore, exempts fcotn contribution th^ amount ci iricotne 
neces?jary to . ovide t<^t the most basic, experi^'^es of the rec-^ining 
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family unit. The uhifbrm methodology does not provide for a direct 
allowance against income in the case of dependents in the family 
other than dependent children. This is becniise the costs associated 
with these other dependent family members are provided for in the 
SMA. 

Table 1: Standard Maintenance AllD;?ance (SMA) 



Family Siie SHA 

(I ncluding Applic ant 1977-78 

2 $ 4,970 

3 $ 6,200 
^- $ 7,650 

5 $ 0,030 

6 .C 

7 $11,760 

8 $12,960 

9 $14,160 
ID $15,360 

11 $16,560 

12 $17,760 



The SMAs in Table 1 are. based, with certain .adjustments, on 
the spring 1967 consumption cost estimates of the BLS for a family 
maintaining a low standard of living. Since a d I ect a±Ibwance, 
based on cotal income for computation purposes, is mac for state 
income and local property, sales, and gasoline taxes in the uniform 
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methodology; all such taxeis that were a part of the BLS low budget 
standard were subtracted. In addition^ since the SHA represents the 
Hasic expenses required by the family unit remaining in the house- 
hold, that portion ot the standard repr^'- .. itative of the 'applicant's 
basic living expenses for a riine-mbhth period were also deducted. 
The remaining BLS low budge v consuinption costs were adjusted for 
estimated changes in the CPI through December 1977, and to provide 
for families of differing sizes by using the BLS ^zquivsxency scales. 
The deriv.^iion of the SMA for i two-parent, two-child fatiily is 
illustrated in Table 2. 

The BLS equivalency scale used in the derivation of the SMAs in 
Table 1 were based on age distribution appropriate for parents and 
students in the imdergraduate years. Wheti the Uniform methdddldgy 
is used to measure parental ability to cbhtribute toward the 
educational costs of postbaccalaur eate stud}, in graduate or profes- 
sional schools, these SMAs are increased by 5 percent in recog;nition 
of the higher cdnsuinptibh budgets implied by the BLS revised equiv- 
alency -Scale valued for household heads in the age group normally 
associated with postbaccalaoreate students. 

In the uniform methodology family size is determined by the 
number of family members receivings dver d he-half their support from 
the family. This family-member concept eliminates the use of an 
arbitrary -ilowance for -dependents other than children, and the 
o.oii r is - •»! it represents (differing by family size) is considered 
a more current approximation of ' expenditures in ddllari: and in 
kind that the family is providing for other deijencehte* 
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Table 2: Derivation of St.aiiua.*:d Maintenance Aliowance (WlA) for 



the Uniform Methodology for the Two-Parent, Tvc— Child 
F?,miiy 



BLS Low Budget Cdrisumptibri Expenditures: 

Cbrisumptiori costs $4,862 

Other costs $5,12 7 

Less Estimated Taxes: 

Hbusirig $ 406 

Gasoline 54 

Sales 67 527 

$4,600 

Less Costs Associated with Child: 

Clothing $ 130 

Personal care 48 
Other consumption 55 
Food — 

$ 515 

Amount tor 9 months ( . 7i x 615) 46 0 
Adjustiid BLS Consumption Costs, i967 $4,140 
CPI 1?67 through December, 19 77 x $l,848 

$7,650 



ThuB^ fiom the total family income (taxable and nontaxable) are 
subtraciad federal income arid social security taxos, an allowance 
or state income and local property, .^ales, and gasoline taxes^ ^er- 
taii: allowable ded/xtions , an employment allowance (±f applicable), 
ana an <ippropriat3 standard allowance based on family size. The 
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remainder is considered to be ^'available ihcome" and is avail- 
able to the family for suppleaneritatibn of the SMA and a variety of 
other discretionary purposes, one of which is assumed to be the 
provision of expen::^s of the applicant while attending a post- 
secondary educational iristitutibh* 

The calculation of available income in the uniforra methodology 
can ^"'6 illustrated as follows: 

Taxable wages, salaries, tips, and other employee cbmpeasatibn 
of parent or parents 

+ Dividends 
+ Interest 

+ income other than wages, dividends, and IrLerest 

- adjustments to iricdme (sick pay^ moving expenses^ br-^'.ness 
expenses, etc») 

= Total taxable income (adjusted gross income for year pt':cc;citi^ 
academic year) 

+ Nontaxable incoine for year precfiding academic year 

= Total income for computation purposes 

- S. incGL!£ and social security taxes 

- Allowance for state and other taxes 

- Deductions a. .owable for tax purposes dr. the ba5<is of medical/ 
dental expenses (excluding insv^rance premiums) 

' - Deductions allowable for tarn purpc. on the basis of casualty 
and theft losses 

- Employment allow?? nrie (if >'upir( j. r i:ite) 

- Appropriate staudar;; maihtcuahr.e ' Oi^^uce 

« Available income for 'jpplementai and discretionary purposes 




/ 

Ir. is from the available income of the family ^ if any^ that support 
is expected toward the expenses of the student vSiie atteniiing a 
pbstsecbhdary educational institution. When the fami-v income is 
insufficient to provide a miiiimutn standard level . -'virig for 

the family nembers and the student, the family i ''negative 
available income/* and the student's need will be greater than the 
institution's standard student expense bnr^get. 

Parental Cont rlbLi t ion from Ass^^s^ 

Since assets contribute to the financial strength of the family, it 
J important to include them when assessing the family's ability 
to pay for postsecondary edacationi A strong net aissets position 
^.ndicates greater capacity to finance pbstsecbhdary expenses out of 
current incbme and gre/^ter access to financial resourr^s in general. 
The assessment of assecs determines the family's ability to contrib- 
ute more (or less) from its income. 

In general, the uniform methodology assesses the expected cbn- 
tribu ribn toward the cbst: bf attending a postsecondary institatioh 
on the \basis of the total fin^-ncial strength of the family 
ovaiuated by the interaction of income and asset levels. It is 
generally recognized that th . j.ossessidtl of assets gives greater 
ubtal financial strength than income alone. Thprefore^ the family 
v/ith sma.^.l income and large assets may have the same relative 
f.ina:ictal strength a,s another family with a higher income but fewer 
- L rib assets. 
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in a manne^ ' lar to that previously used by the CSS^ the 
uniform meth.ic.o^y me sures the financial strength provided by 
various comb.nati r.s of .ncome and assets by determining the poteri- 
ttai sappi emt ■ :t rv l.tcome that would be expected from a given 
value of assets. Since assets generally have been accumulated by 
deferring the purchase of goods and services from income in the 
past, the assets can be considered available ^i supplement the 
purchase of goods and services ttom incdme in the present and 
future. The uniform methodology assumes that this supplement to 
current family income from asset's is prorated over the expected 
lifetime of the major wage-earning parent . Aithoxigh families may 
not 'onvert the ' assets according tc this fjrrnula, tile technique 
serv ' ^ -J group :c^ether families with approximately the same 
fitiaacial strength when both income and assets are considered.: 

In general the uniform methodology for detetraining parental 
ability to pay follows the same procedures as the pirevibus fjSS 
system in determining iiscretibnary net worth. Discretionary net 
worth in the CSS system had been the value of £sj ets after the 
allov^ance of a provision for retirement aad indebtedness. The 
standard items considerfid as assets in tue unifbrin methbdb2»>gy 
are: 

1. Residence equity 

2. Other real er/cate equity 

3. Other investments 
A; Cash assets 

5; Adjusted business/farm net worthy determined ac- 
cording to the following formula: 



Net Worth 



Adjastment Rat e 



t - $ 2(3,000 



40% of net worth 



20,001 - 



60,000 



$8,000 plus 50% of excess over $20,000 



60,001 - 100^000 



$28,000 plus 60% of excess over $60,000 



100,001 or More 



$52,600 plus 100% of excess over $100,000 



In those caQes in which a farm or b-jn^'liiess is the principle so:-: 



of family iucoiiiey a portion of the assets of that farm or bu.^l • 3S 
are protected to avoid endangering its income-producing abi' :y. 
The anifonn method;. logy accomplishes this by allocating increasing 
shares of net twui'u!. of a farm or business toward educational costs 
±v accordance wi vl- ' above fo. ;la. 

The uniform ■ , o > og; , 3 in the previous need anal^'sis 
systems, takes into consideration indebtedness for past ndndis^ 
cretionary expenditures; it does not Lake into cbpsideration the 
value of consumer goods as as*^ets^ nor does it consider outstanding 
loans or debts incurred in connection wicn purcnases of such 
durable consumv^t goods as automobiles, household furnishings, and 
cippiiarces. 

The uniform methodology recognizes that, all family assets are 
not available for the payment of postsecondary educational costs but 
rattier have been accumuJ.ated for a variety of purposes iacluding 
etnergenc ies, future comjumptibb^ and eventual retirement . In order 
to provide an allowance that recognizes differences in family 
situations due to age, family type, and change? in thii economy and 
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yet is not subject to arbitrary or pragmatic decisionis regarding 
the size of the allowance to be made, the uhifbrm methodology 
follows the procedures previously adopted by the CSS* 

The uriifdrm methodology provides, as an allowance vi'i ^l^'^- • 
assets, the amount that might be demanded as a sirii^- -.yoje' ^. 
a commercial insurance company at differing ages oi taci primary 
working parent in return for the payment of such annuity (excluding 
dividends, if any) per year beginning at age 65. Miowances for 
single-parent families are derived in a similar manner. Current 
retirement reserve aUowances for selected ages arid family types 
under the uniform methodology are illustrated i.n Table 3. 

Table 3: Retirement Re-^erve Allowance 
Under the Uniform Methodology 

Ape of Major Two-Fatent Orie-Parent 

Wage-Earning Par^tvt Fat^ily — Family 

40 - 44 $10,220 $11,400 

45 - 49 11,780 14,560 

50 - 54 13,890 17,000 

55 - 59 16,670 20,110 

60 - 64 20,670 24,45r 

65 and over 24,000 28, add 

Under the uniform methodology, the allowance iade prior to 
consider ing the amount of assets c mailable to help meet post- 
secondary educationa'. costs will change ^nly in relation to the 
difference between BLS estimates cf the moderate income levels 
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required for a particular family type and the average social se- 
curity benefits then being paid. When the average social security 
benefit increases at a greater rate than the CPI, the retires .-^ c 
reserve allowance will decrease . On the other hahd^ when the C'^I 
increases at a greater rate than the average social security bene- 
fits then being paid, the allowances will increasei 

After provision against net worth has beetl made for an appro- 
priate retirement reserve allowance > the family's remaining assets 
are considered discretiojiary . 

It is from the "discretionary net worth" of the family that the 
additioiial financial r'r.ength generated by assets is measured. 
Discretionary net worth represents the pbrtibh of family net worth 
above that reciuired to provide a moderate level of retirement income 
and is considerad available for the family to use in supplementing 
income at present and in the future. 

The purpose of the income supplement is to take account of the 
contribution that discretibriary net worth makes to a family's 
ability to pay for c;oods and services out of current income. 'fhe 
percentage of discretidiiary net wb'7:t'i that is assumed by the uniform 
methbdblbgy tb be converted tb ah annual supplementary iricbme flbw 
is 12 percent* This is a slightly different procedure from that 
used by the original CSS procedure where the conversion ratio varies 
by age arid sex of the head of hdusf/riold. The varyirig ratios used by 
the CSS were a function of mbrcality tables^ years of wbrking life^ 
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and interiest rates in the economy. In the current complex economic 
situation, some' of the underlying variables have lost the stability 
that previously recommended their use. 

in order to provide equity in those cases where family assets 
are below the uniform methodology allowance levels and available 
income is less thc«n $4,000 (an income level approximating the 
moderate budget level), the system priDvides ah allowance against 
income at the rate of 6 percent of the discretionary net worth. 
Because families with assets need to be "protected'* to the extent of 
their retirement needs, similar income families without such assets 
should also have a portion of their income protected for future 
retirement neieds. This methodology is similar in concept to the 
current IRS regulation that allows for reduction in income for 
federal income tax purposes if the amount subtracted is devoted 
to future retironent needs. The rate of 6 percent was chosen as an 
appropriate ' apprdximatidn of the annual rate of saving that would 
be required to achieve the necessary additional assets given the 
average age of parents seeking financial assistance for their 
children. Where available income is greater than $4^000^ families 
are considered to have sufficient discretionary income to provide 
for such future needs and no allowance is made. 

Expected Parental Contribution f r4>m- Ad1usted Available Income 

The final step before determining the amount parents can reasonably 

be expected to contribute toward meeting educational expenses it to 
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<e . nnine the "adjusted available incdme" of the family. Adjusted 
'-^'v i-.'.alj j.e iricdme is the available income plus the iricbme supplement 
r . oin disci cuionary net worth, the adjusted avaiiabie income 
T ^1 ects tho economic s tr eng th of the family r esui ting from a 
>::;>m:ination of Its income and assets, Cdntr ibutidn tdward educa- 
ii fPRi expenses is lerived from this amount. 

Since avaiiabie income represents money available for supple- 
mental v and discretionary purposes, the question remained: What 
portion 3hd"ld I. e expected td be put toward the tdtal pdstsecdiidary 
educatibuiil Expenses? The national need analysis services (CSS 
and ACT) approached this question by applying, progressive tax 
theory to need analysis. Given the concept of a basic minimum 
standard , iricdme dver the SMA level can be considered available 
for a variety of purposes. Economists have demonstrated that as 
the amount of money avaiiabie to the family for discretionary 
purposes increases, the ratio of basic consumption expenditures 
to total iricdme decreases i Thus, as iricdme iric teases, a larger 

percentage of iricbme may be taxed wi^th less effect on the support of 

-/ 
/ 

the family. The uniform methodology currently uses the taxation 
rate schedule in Table 4 for estimating the ability of the family to 
contribute tdward educatidrial costs frdm adjusted available iricdme. 
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Table Adjusted Available Income Taxation Rate Schedule 

Adjusted Available Income (AAI) Taxation Rates 

Less than $(3,410) $(750) 

$(3,410) - 4,440 22% 

4,441 - 5,560 $976 plus 25% of AAI over $4,440 

5,561 - 6,670 $1,256 plus 29% of AAI over $5,560 

6,671 - 7,780 $1^577 plus 34% of AAI over $6,670 

7,781 - 8,890 $1,954 Plus 40% of AAi over $7,780 

8,891 or more $2,398 plus 47% of AAI over $8,890 

These rates were developed to approximate the expected parental 
cbntributibri used by the national services for the 1974-75 proces- 
sing year and adjusted for changes in the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI). 

Measuring Stu4 eat Resources f ar-Pbstsecdndary Educational Expenses 
The national financial need analysis systems have from their in- 
ception incorporated the basic_, principle that the student has an 
obligation to assume a responsibility for a prbtibh bf the cost of 
his education. This bbligation is reflected through a systematic 
expectation of contributions from a student's own savings and 
employment income. This principle is also basic to the unifbrln 
methodology, which expects the student tb make some contribution 
from summer earnings ^ previous savings , and other resources such 
as social security^ veterans, and war orphan benefits; 
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EK pectatidtl frbis Summ er Savings 

Table 5 lists the standard sommer savings expected from dependent 
students by the uniform methddblbgy. 

Table 5: Standard Summer Savings Expectation ' 
Student Status Expected Contribution 

Prefreshman (first year) $500 
Presbphbmbre (second year) 600 
Prejuhibr (third year) 7G0 
Presenior (fourth year) 700 

The standard summer savings expectatibri serves primarily as a 
guideline to what the student's responsibility toward his or her 
own education should be. Because of the aid administrator's knowl- 
edge of local conditions, he or she will be better able tb judge the 
opportunities fbr emplbymeht and hourly earnings^ which will vary 
considerably between geographic regions and even by > size of city. 
In addition, it may be impossible for a student to obtain summer 
employment because of illness, academic schedulingj, br other 
factbrs. Tlie financial aid administrator should be prepared in such 
cases to assist the student meet the self-help obligation through 
employment during the school year or loans. In recognition of these 
factbrs, the CSS natibnal standard provides an institutional option 
in the treatment of summer saving expectations. 
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Stadent Assets 

lit the case of a student who may be considered dependent on his or 
her parents i the calculation of contribatioh from the student's 
assets is achieved in the foiiorang manner: 
Totni assets of student 

Indebtedness of student (excluding educational and constSer 

- - debts) ' 

= Net worth 

= Discretionary net worth 

X Asset taxation rate of 33 percent - - -- 

- Contribution from dependent stiideht's assets 

Other S tudent Resources 

In the uhifbnn methodology, social security benefits \^ich continue 
to be paid on behalf of a stadent over the age of 18 enrolled in 
postsecondary educational institution are treated as part of family 
income or as a student resource depending on the level of the 
family's adjusted available income. 

The uniform methodology recognizes that the contributidri to 
family expenses that such benefits covered prior to the student's 
l^th birthday continue while the student is pursuing postsecondary 
educational opportunities. Where the family income is low, all 
social security benefits are considered part of family income in 
determining the expected parental contribution toward postsecondary 
educational costs. However^ when family income is above the 

o ./ 
ERIC 
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equivalent moderate standard of li^7ing, it is assumed that suffi- 
cient income is available from resources other than the student's 
share of social security payments to meet the continuing expenses of 
Che family and that all of the student's share of the social 
security payment is available to meet the student's expenses a 
pbstsecoridary insti tur.ion. 

Table 6 illustrates the allocation of that portion of the 
social security benefits attributable" to the continued dependency of 
the student I as a protion of family income or as a direct student 
resource. 

Table 6: Allbcatiph of Student Benefit Pajrments as a Family or 
Student Resource 

Percentsage cf 'Student 
Adjusted Available Benef4t ^' ayments Allocated as : 

Income Famil y Resdurc fr Student Resbur ee 



Less than $440 


100% 


0 


$ 440 - $ 889 


90 


ID 


890 - 1,329 


80 


20 


1,330 - 1,779 


70 


30 


1,780 - 2,219 


60 


40 


2,220 - 2,669 


50 


50 


2^670 - 3,109 


40 


60 


3,110 - 3,559 


3d 


7b 


3,560 - 3,999 


20 


80 


4,000 - 4i439 


10 


90 


4j'440 or more 


0 


100% 



/ 

/ 
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A^^^eran and War Orphan Benefits 

Benefits provided through federal and state programs dealing with 
VRterans and their dependents (educational benefits for veterans, 
war drpjhap benefits, etc.) are considered to be available for 
educational expenses at a i00 percent rate. These are specifically 
student benefits and are made available to meet the specific costs 
of postsecondary education. 

Total Fami ly Contribution 

The final step in the uniform methodology is to add together the 
parental contribution and the contribution from the student. This 
generates the total family contribution, which is used in deter- 
mining a student's needs by subtracting it from the appropriate 
instltuticinal budget. 

PART 2; MEASURING SET^-^ ^PQRTING S T WENT-S" ABILITY TO PAY 
In contrast to the detailed methodology and rationale that had 
evolved over the last 20 years in the measurement of parental 
ability to pay postsecondary educational costs, the measurement of 
self-supporting students' ability to pay has been of comparatively 
recent origin. The current uniform methodology was based on the 
widely accepted principles then being used by the national need 
analysis services. In general, the tDGthdddldgy is concerned with 
the measurement of total student resdurces that would be available 
to meet the educatidnal and living expenses during the period that 
the student is seeking assistance. 

7, 

1 ' J 
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Since a self-supporting student, bv definition, must provide 
for his own subsistence and ocher expenses both within and without 
the academic year, it is necessary to measure the resources avail- 
able to the student based on the estimated incoie during the summer 
months and the traditional acadanic year periods 
i The national financial need analysis systems had from their 

inception incorporated the basic principle that the student has 
an obligation to assume a responsibility for a portion of the 
cost of the education. In the dependent student model of the 
uniform methodology, this obligation is reflected through a syste- 
matic expectation of contribution from a. student's employment 
income during the suinmer period prior to the academic year. A 
minimum self-help expectation is also incorporated in the indepeh- 
dent student model to reflect a similar obligation. The mere fact 
of independence does not lessen the student's obligation to con- 
tribute toward his or her educational costs. Gn the contrary, 
it dhbuld increase the obligation. The uniform methddblbgy cur- 
rently provides for the following self-help expectation in the 
independent model: 

Prefreshman (first year);; $560 
Presophomore (second year) 600 
Prejunior (third year) 700 
Presenidr (fourth year) 700 

A $700 expectation from summer earnings also is used when the 
student is pursuing post-baccataur eate studies. 
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It should be kept in mind that this standard serves primartiy 
as a.:-g^deiine to what the student's minimum responsibility toward 
his or her own education should be. Because of the aid adminis- 
trator' s knowledge of local conditions ^ he or she is considered 
to be better able to judge the opportunities for employment and 
hourly earnings, which will vary considerably between geographic 
regions and even by size of city. The financial aid administrator 
is expected to adjust this minimun) standard upward or downward 
depending on the individual circumstances of the student during 
the sunimer months. 

The uniform methodology currently utilizes the concept of ''available 
income in its procedures for measuring the r^^sources available to 
the self-stippdrtirig student. Available income is defined as that 
income available to the student for meeting living and educational 
costs after allowances have been made against the total estimated 
resources for the following expenses: 

1. U. S. income arid FICA taxes 

2. State income tax 

_ ; _ _ 0_ 

3. Err.^loyment allowance (if appropriate) 

An allowance is ma<le for federal income and FICA taxes because 
these tax'es are mandatory ; and will vary depending on the amount of 
income earned - and the number of eraployed persdris withiri the family 
uriit. For estimates of the federal tax payment > a standard income 
tax is computed^ assuming the appropriate standard deduction and 

ERIC " 
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number of exemptions in the family unit. The estimated social 
security taxes are developed by multii)lying the applicant's and 
spouse's (if appropriate) income from wages, salaries^ and tips by 
the current FICA tax (3.85 percent) to a maximum allowance of $965 
for each working parent. 

At the present time, an institutional option empldymerit allow- 
ance is made in the uniform methodology for a student Oiose husband 
or wife is employed. Similar to the dependent model allowance, 
the appropriate adjustment is best handled through the budget side 
rather than as a flat allowance against available resource.^. After 

allowing for federal taxes, the remaining taxable income is added 
to the applicant's other nontaxable iricbme, resources and benefits. 

The total is the available income to meet ;the student's living and 

educational expenses in the forthcoming year. 

The calculation of the available Iricbme for the academic year 

in the indeperiderit student methodology can be illustrated as 

follows : 

Applicant's estimated wa^ges, salaries, arid tips (but not 
less than minimum self-help expectation.) 

+ Spouse's estimated wages, salaries, and tips 

* Total taxable income for computation purposes 
~ U. S. iricbme taxes to be paid 

- FICA taxes to be paid 

- Employment allowance (if a selected bptibri) 

+ Estimated financial assistance from applicant's parents 

+ EstiiSated firiaricial assistance from spouse's parents 

•f Other nontaxable income ana benefits 
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Self-Supportlrig Student''s Cbhtrlbutibh ftdm Assets 



Since assets also contribute to the financial strength of the a-ppli- 
catit, it is important to include them in assessing the appiicant's 
ability to pay for pbstsecbndary education. The uniform methodology 
assumes that students who a're self-supporting and whb have sub- 
stantial assets have decided that education is the most important 
expenditure that they can make. Therefore, the uniform methodology 
expects d single self-supper ting student to commit a significant 
portion of his or her assets to help meet educatibhal and basic 



living expenses. For students ^o are l^lder, it is important; to 
protect a portion of their assets; and the unifonn methodology 
expects an increasing exclusion trbm the student's net assets 
as the applicant's age Increases. 

In general, the unifonn methodology for self-supporting stu- 
dents follows che same procedure in arriving at the contribution 
frbm assets as dbes the uniform methodology for dependent students. 

Calculation of this income supplement in the uhifbrm fiiethbd- 
dlogy can be illustrated as follows: 




Home equity 



+ Net value of investments and bther real estate 



+ Total cash, checking, and savings accounts 



+ Adjusted net worth of business/farm 




^s— ^excluding education and consumer debts). 



Net wbrth for cbmputatibh 



- Asset exclusion allowance 



* Discretionary net worth 



X Asset taxation rate 
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An asset prdtectiori allowance^ based on the age vof the appli- 
cant, is incorporated in the case of inllependent studentsi This 



allowance is similar in concept to the asset protection allowance 
used in determining the income flow supplement from parental assets 
in the depehdem; model of the uniform methodology. For independent 
student applicants the following asset protection- allowances are 
currently incorporated:; 



Table 7: Asset Protection Allbwahce 
Two or more • 

A^e Persons One Person 



25 or less 


$ 0 


$ 0 


26 


830 


420 


27 


1,450 


730 


28 


2,080 


1,040 


29 


2,700 


1,350 


30 


3,320 


1,660 


31 


3,950, 


1,980 


32 


4,570 


2,296 


33 


5, 200 


2,60b 


34 


5i820 


2^910 


35 


6,440 


3, 220 


36 


7, 070 


3,540 


37 


7,690 


3,850 


38 


8,310 


4,160 


39 


8,940 


4,470 


40 or above 


9,560 


4,780 
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Inasmuch as the asset prbtectibri allowance provides for a 
decreasing share of the assets to be considered discretionary net 
woirthi a uniform asset taxation rate of 35 percent is applied in the 
independent student model regardless of the age of the applicant. 

The income supplement^ thus derived, is then added to the 
self-supporting student's avaiiabie income to equal the ."adjusted 
available resources." 

National Bud get Standard 

Since the adjusted available resources are the total funds con- 
sidered available to the student to meet his or her living and 
educational costs during the forthcoming year, an estimate of the 
consumption portion of the student's expenses must be provided in 
order to determine the amount ofstudent resources av-aiiabie to meet 
direct educational costs (tuition, fees, ' books, and supplies). 

The uniform methodology also provides a national b* dget stan- 
dard r' the Independent Student^ Allowance (ISA)^ based on the 1967 BLS 
low budget level consumption expenditures . updated* by changes in the 
CPI and adjusted for age and family size differences. ' 

the ISA represents an average of basic expenses, at the BLS 
low-budget standard, required by the applicant and/or his or her 
family for a 4.2-mohth period. In 1967 BLS low-budget consumption 
expenditures i adjusted for estimated changes in the CP! through 
December, 1977, and appropriate family characteristics Using the 
BLS equivalency scales are as follows: v 
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Table 8: independent Student Allowances 



Family Size Age of Head 

(Inclu ding Applicant ) Ufader 35 Over 35 

1 $ 3; 510 $ 3,610 

; . 2 , 4,720 6,530 

3 6,220 8,130 

4 7,430 10,110 

5 ^ . 9,440 11,850 

6 11,140 13,860 

Each additional 

dependent +1 ^ ODD +1 , 200 



The Independent 'Student Allowances used in the uniform method- 
ology are natipnai averages based on the BLS standards. In those 
cases where institution's have developed appropriate budgets for 
independent students reflecting local conditions and norms, such 
budgets should be used in lieu of the appropriate ISA, 

The difference between the ISA or the appropriate iristitutibhal 
budget and the adjusted available resource ^equals the students con- 
tribution available to meet but-bf-pbcket direct educational costs 
fbr tuitibn^ fees, books^ and supplies and from which estimates of 
the applicant's financial needs are measured. 
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BisHopi J-i and Van Dyk, 3. Can Adu lts be Hdbk e d -en^-eollege ; Some 
Detemlnants of Aduit C oiiege Attendanc e . Madison, Wi.: University 
of Wisconsin Institute for Researcron Poverty, 1975. 

A discussion paper prepared under a grant from tlie Sloan 
Foundation in support ' of a joint faculty-student study of highe^ 
education finance, this repdr:: describes a re-analysis of 1970 
Census data to determine factors which influenced participation 
in postsecdhdary education by individuals over 25 years of age 
living in metropolitan areas (defined by the Department of Labor 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas). . , ' 

Being a Vietnam veteran tripled the liklihood of a male's 
attending cdllege. Age, sex, number of children, iiicdme and dccu- 
patidn also played important roles in determliihg attendance. 
Lowering tuition ^froi $466 to zerd doubled attendance among aduitsi 
As might be expected, establishment of a low-cost public community 
college in a SMSA also had a significant impact dn attendance 
by adults. The study did not identify any characteristics of 
public four-year colleges which wduld "comparably influence idult 
attendance; ... 

The study concluded that adults are most responsive td changes 
ip the level of tuition. It suggested that federal Support for low 
dr no tuition would result in larger increases in attendance by 
adults than of students of tradidhal cdllege age. 
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Brici, 5!. S. .A^-S^^idy of the Financial Support Sources Utilized by 
Part- and Fu l l-Time Stu dents Enrolled in Associate Degree Programs ^ 
Bioomlngton, Ind.: Indiana University^ 1972. 

This dissertation attempted' to determine the extent to which 
full-time or part-time attendance at two public vo-tech institutes 
was related to sources of financial support. 

The researcher surveyed 503 students in 1976-71 and compared 
responses of full-and part-time students. It was fbUrid that part- 

time students, if they are 22- years of age or older, ;had to rely on 

------ ^ ' - -]_-"■■ __ ■_ 

income support sources almost to th^ exclusions of other support 

' i __ 

sources. More part-time students jthan full-time students ' used 
full-time employment and work-study asjsistance for financial support 
in achieving their educational objectives* More full-time students 
used part-time employment, family support ^ savings and securities, 
scholarships, grants and loans for support. 

Full-time students use more sources of financial support to 
achieve their goals than do part-time students. Student aid*' gen- 
erally, was not used to any important degree by part-time students. 
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Carp, Ai, Petersdri, R. and Rbelfs^ P. Learning Interests and 
Experiences of Adult Americans . Berkeley, Ga.: Educational Testing 
Service^ 1973. 

A report on a survey of a nationally representative sample^ of 
adult learners and would-be learners in 1972, "Learners" were 
those : who had received some instruction in the year prior to tte 
survey. "Would-be Learners" were those who indicated they wanted 
to participate in a learning activity. 

' ■ - ' ' ■ - - ^ k 

Learners were equally appbrtidtied 'among m^ji and women and were 
just slightly more llktly to be White rathe^ than filacki Over 76 
percent were married and 78 percent were 25 years of age or older. 
Eighty percent had completed high school and/br some pbstsecbhdary 
training i About one-fifth wer^ emplbyed in sales/clerical occup*^- 
tio.ns,' 18 pertent were employed in skilled occupations,' 16 percent 
were prbf essionals, 7 percent owned or operated small businesses, 16 
percent were employed in unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, and 
the remainder were housewives. Learners were slightly more likely 
to live in Western states and much more likely to live in urban 
areas.-. While only 74 percent of the respondents lived in urban 
areas^ 81 perpeht of the learners were from these areas. 

Over four out of ten .(42 percent) bf the learners had studied 
recreational subjects, 35 percent 'had studied vocational subjects, 
25 percent had taken general education courses (16 percent at the 
high School level), 14 percent had taken courses related tb persbhal 
development^ eigi, investments, physical fitness, .public speaking^ 
and the remainder had taken cburses in a variety of other areas. 
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Only 17 percent of the leathers received the tr instruction at 
postsecdndary institutions. The others received instruction at home 
(17 percent)^ on-the-job (13 percent), at high schools (9 percent) ^ 
and the remainder received insturctidn at other locations^ such as 

libraries, business sites, and c^dinmunity centers. Of the adults 

_ j _ ' . . . . _ / • . s : 

receiving instruction at postsecondary institutions, 35 percent 

received it at two-year colleges, 35 percent at four-year colleges^ 
18 percent at private vo-tech or business schools^ and 12 percent 
at graduate schools. 

Over four but of ten (46 percent) of the learners spend five or 

more hours a week in instructional activities, a third spent from 

' - - --- - --- 

two to four hours^/ and the remaihihg one-fifth spent less than two 
hoars a week. Ov^er four out of ten learners (42 percent) paid for 
their own instruc/tion. A third had taken free courses, and a fifth 



had had expenses^^paid for by an employer. 

Among would-be learners, costs (53 percent) * not enough time 

(46 percent), not wanting to attend full-time (35 percent), home 
responsibilities (32 percent), and job responsibilities (8 Percent) 
and the amount of time required to complete programs (21 percent) 
were the most frequently mentioned barrier to taking instructions. 
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Cbmniittee on the Financing of Higher Education for Adult Students. 
Financing Part-tinie__Siui denrs ; ^Ihg ANew Majority in Pbstsecdndary 
Education , Washington, D. C. : American Council on Education, 1974. 

An examination of the characteristics of part-time students, 
their .patterns of enrollment in postsecondary education, and the 
ways in which they finance their education. Four major policy 
issues are discussed: that of providing equity for part-time 
students with full-time students; that of providing equity between 
students in collegiate .and non-cbllegiate institutions; that of 
■ including part-time students in program plans for financing higher 
education; and, that of developing a strategy for providing assis- 
tance to all postsecondary students. 

The study staff eitim. ced that, in 1972, 15.7 fiiiiibn students 
were enrolled in some form of instruc tion on a part-time basis. 
Of these students, 2.2 million were enrolled at high schools^ 1.4 
miliiori were enrolled , at private vbcationali trade^ br business 
schools, 2.6 millich were enrolled in employer instructional pro-^ 
grams, 2.0 millibn were enrolled, in community organizations' pro- 
grams, 5.9 million were enrolled in colleges, atid the remainder 
. 

were in other types of institutions or instructibn. 

Over half the students (54.6, percent) received financial sup- 
port frbm jlist themselves '"br their families, 25«9 percent received 
financial support from employers, 18.0 percent from public funding 
sources, 7.4 percent from private organizations, and 4.6 percent 
received support from other sources. 

< ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 
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The study reported that part-time students were charged higher 
per credit hour rates of tuition at 59 percent of- the four-year 
colleges than fuii-time students* 

It was reported that part-time students are the recipients of 
the most advantageous financing patterns (when .their employers or 
organizations pay full salaries and all subsistence, travel, and 
tuition costs) and the Least advantageous patterns (when low- 
income, fully employed persons have to pay their own expenses but 

■ _^ . . _ 

must participate on their own time and pay taxes on their income). 



/ 
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English, R. j. Ftnanclal Need and Other Characteristics of the 
Part-Time Undergraduat e Studer i^i4i Selected Colleges an d .Univer- 
sities in Illltio-lg , DeKalb, II.: Northern Illinois University, 
1974. ' ; 

^This" dissertation sought to identify and describe part-time 
students in relation to their sex, marital status ^ age^ and type of 
institution attended with an emphasis oh their financial status and 
needs. • - * 

The 2,210 .students surveyed were enrolled at nine colleges^ 66 
percent at public colleges and 64 percent at two-year colleges. The 
typical student attended on a part-time basis for financial reasons 
and had been a full-time student in the past. . His primary motiva- 
tion to attend was to receive vocational or job-related training to 
increase his income; 

The typical -student has an annual income of between $6,000 and 
$8,000. He did not own a home but had s'avings of $2,04t. He was 
married^ about 28 years old, and had 2.05 dependents. He paid for 
his own education expenses v^ich averaged $576 per year. Between 
38 and 85 percent of the students (depending on their family marital 

^ status, income and types of institutions attended) had dmonstrated 

- - __- , . 

U'- financial heed^ when the need analysis system of the Illinois State 

Scholarship Commission was applied to their financial data. 

The typical student attended classes two days a week primarily 

after 5:00 p.m. When hot attending classes, the typical Student 

worked at single^ full-time, non-manual labor jobsi 



On the basis of the survey data, and statewide erirbllment 
data, it was estimated that between $7.4 million and $16.2 million 
in financial aid would be needed to implement a state financial 
aid program to meet the needs of part-time studentsi 
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Hamilton* !• B. The Third Centqry; Postsecondary -Planning for the 
Non-Tradi t ionat Learner^ A Report Prepa^red for the Higher Educati^ 
Faciitties Cotaniission of tb^— State of Ibva * Princeton* N, J, : 
Coiiege Entrance Exalninatipn Bdard^ ° Educational Testihe Service^ 
1976. 

A report on a statewide study of the needs for continuing 
education opportunities " for persons motivated toward further study 
but unable to cake advantage of conventional delivery systems of 
pdstsecbtidary education. 

It was found that less than nine percent of the aduits were 
enrolled in postsecondary education. Of these students, 52 percent 
Vere enrolled 'It community-area colleges^ 30 percent were enrolled 
at public fbut^^year . colleges^ and 18 percent were enrolled at 
private institutions. There were more likely to be women than men, 
66 percent as. compared to 3A percent. Over 81 percent were 25 years 
of age or older 42 percent being 35 years of age or older. Their 
median income $13,226. Over rfour out of ten were employed in 

prdfessibnal or managerial occupation^, 33 percent were employed in 
technicai/skfiied labor occupations, and 22 percent were employed as 
operators, laborers, or service personnel. All but two percent had 
sotiife high school postsecondary education. Over 80 percenfi were from 
metrbpblitah areas. 

About one-fourth of the students were enrolled in education or 

basic educat'iDn courses, 22 percent were enrolled in liberal arts 

. t) 

courses, 15 percent were enrolled in professional courses^ e.g.,_ 

hursihgi law^ library science^ 18 percent were in business and 

■5.% . .. ' . 
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management courses^ 11 percent were in technical courses, 6 percent 
were in agrlcaltaire courses; and the remainder were enrolled in 
personal growth and development or other courses. 

Over seven out of ten (71 percent) devoted five or more hours 
per week to learning activites. The median amount of time spent was 
eleven hou^^ per week. Over half the students (51 percent) spent 
less than $160 on their instructlptial cd^ts* Of those spending 
more, the median expenditure was $600. Only about 9 percent of the 
enrolled students received some tuition aid toward educational costs 
and about one-fourth received some tuition reimbur setiients from ah 
employer, a union, or some other, source. 

Amdhg adults who would like to attend school, 39 percent per- 
ceived costs as a major barrier, 45 percent said home responsi- 
bilities were a problem, 28 percent saw job responsibilities as 
a probion, and 23 percent had child care problems to surmount. 
One-fourth of the adults said that hb nearby college had desired 
courses, and one-fifth said that courses were scheduled at the 
wrong time. 
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Hefferlin^ JB. L,, Peterson,. R*.-Er, Roelfs, ?; C alifornia" s-l^e d 
for Postsecondarv AlternatlvesV Berkeley, Ca.: Educational Testing- 
Service, 1975. ■% 

Study assesses the present demand of adults for postsecondary 
education, the potential interest in further education, and the 
future need for new approaches to education for life-long learning. 

About 13 percent of the state's .'adults were enrolled in some 
form of postsecondary education in 1974-75. ^out one-fourth were 
continuing their studies through some school or college. ^Jiout 
two-thirds of the part-time postsecondary students were 30 years of 
age or older; They were more likely to be women and men, 55 percent 

as compared to 4.5 percent. They were slightly more likely^ than 

.___./. 
full-time students to be White, 87 percent as compared to 83 per- 
cent* Over 95 percent had earned at least a high school dipioma, 

and 78 percent had had some .college experience. Nearly half the 

J __ • " \ ' \ \ ' . • 

adult students were employed in professional or manageriai occupa- 
tions, one-fourth were employed as skilled craftsman, and one-fifth 
were employed as sales or clerical personnel". Their median family 
income was $14,230, with only 10.1 percent "having incomes below 
$7,000 and 45; 3 percent ha/ihg incomes of $15^000 or more. 

Of the part-time students ehrblled in postsecondatty education, 
half were enrolled in community colleges, 33 percent were enrolled 
in four-year colleges, and the remainder were enrolled private 
vocation, business, or technical schools. 

Potential California learners were about equally apportioned 
among men and women. About 60 percent were 30 years of age or 



order. Their median income was siightiy less than that of current 
learners, $13,350 as compared to $14,230; Almost half the potential 
learners ('47 percent) are interested in vocational subjects, 27 
percent are interested in general education, 13 percent ±tt hobbies 
and recreation^ 6 percent in home and family living courses, arid 
the remainder in a variety of topics. 

The primary barriers to further study identified by potential 
adult learners were: home responsibilities (important to 37 per- 
cent)^ costs of courses (33 percent), jab res pans ib ilities (27 
percent), classes not scheduled when attendance is possible (24 
percent), no nearby colleges offering preferred courses (16 per- 

■V- 

cent) arid child care needs (14 percent) i 
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Nblfii G. J . ^ Jr , and Nelson, 1. S t r eiig thenlng\ ? ig M t erriat Ive 
Postsec-ondarv E docation Systetni- Cdntir w^ag— and Par^ime Study 
in Massachosetts, Vol. l^ Summarv R ^ort and Recommendations . 
Cambridge, Mass.: University Consultants, Inc., 1973, 

A report, on a study of the demand for and needs of\the 
Massachusetts po'stsecondary' system to serve students in cdntiniling 
education and part-time adult students in regular courses of lin- 
struction. The study focuses dh the structure and function of the 
system for providing 'continuing and adult part-time education; fsn 
interinstitutional ^cooperation and planning by geographic regidns; 
on statewide planning and doordination; on meeting student coun- 
seling, instructional and financial needs; and^ on the role of the 
Massachusetts Opiri University in providing services to the target 



clientele- 



ERIC 



The characteristics of students in continuing education, but 
not those of part-time or adult students are described- Cfiaracter- 
istics of the former include the following: Two-thirds arfe men- 
The primary reason for attendance is job advancement- They are 
representative of the. racial-ethnic cdmpbsltioh of the adult 
population in the state. Student characteristics do not vary by 
public or private college attendance. Costs are not; a significant 
factor in the stiiients' decisions to enroll in continuing education- 
Costs per course are low, irom $50 to $150 per cotirse^ and many 
students are reimbursed by veterans or teachers vouchers or by 
employers- 
Over half the men are between ages 25 and 35- Although 82 per- 
cent have previously attended postsecbhdary institutions, only 59 
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percent have a postsecondary degreei Over half the men (53 percent) 
earn over $10,000 a year. About 61 percent of the women are over 25 
years of age. They are more likely than men to be single and less 
likely to have children. Their educational training is similar to 
thiit of the men, but only 14 percent earn over $10,000 a year. 
However, \^en their husband's incomes are considered^ half live 
in homes with iricdmes of $10,000 or more. 

Men are likely to be enrolled in business i23 percent), pro- 
fessional courses (27 percent), or regular academic subjects (25 
percent) i Women are likely to be enrolled in social or community 
service courses (28 percent) and regular academic subjects (42 
percent). Men take, on the average, 2.5 courses; women take an 
average of 1^8 courses. Students live a mean distance of 14 miles 
frotn their classes. 

The study staff, even though no significant financial needs 
were demonstrated for continuing education students, recommended 
that they receive educational vouchers or tax credits as a tiiearis 
of financing their educations. 
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Vdda, F. A. Relation of Attendan ce PattGrhs -df Flriaricial Aid 
Applicants to Financial Aid Practice s in Selected IliinSis Jnnior 
.Community Colleses. Columbia, Ho.: University of Missouri, 1973. 

A dissertation which examined the relationship of -total 
family contributions financial need, and aid offered and awarded 
arid full-time, part-time, and drop-but/hb show .attendance patterns 
at 20 community colleges. 

No differences in total family contributions were fburid among 
the three attendance patterns. Students in part-time attendance 
at all 20 colleges showed significantly higher apgroxliate need 
than full-time or drop-but/rib shbw students. Data from four 
colleges indicated that full-time students deceived significantly 
greater aid offers than part-tiie students. The critical dif- 
ference related to attendance patterns appears to be the degree 
to which the students' need fbr financial aid is met. 
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Alternative Cbntributibh Calculation Models 
Educational Testing Service 

Study of 

The Determination of Financial Need 
for Adults in Postsecdtidary Education 

The current independent student consensus methodology 
treatment using "low ^standard" independent student 
allowances* \ 



The current independent student cbhsehsus methodology 
treatment but substituting "moderate standard" inde- 
pendent student allowances. \ 



The current treatment of parental income and assets 
under the consensus methodology* 



The current treatment of parental income and assets 
under the Basic Grant Family Contribution Scheiulei 



The current independent student Basic Grant Family 
Contribution Schedule calculation* 



Model 6 — The current independent student Basic Grant Family 
, Contribution Schedule but substituting "moderate stan- 
dard" independent student allowances. 



The sample used 'for the simulations reported on the following 
pages was drawn from the population of students and families who 



filed the Financial Aid Form with the College Scholarship Service 
during the 1976-77 processing year (generally for awards in the 



1977-78 academic year) . It included 5,000 randomly selected 
independent students over 25 years of age* 

In reviewing these simulations it should be rem^bered that the 
sample was drawn from the population of adults who (1) are in or are 



O 



Model 1 ~ 



Model 2 ~ 



Model 3 -- 



Model 4 ~ 



Model 5 
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plaririlhg to enter postsecondary education and (2) submitted applica- 
tions for financial assistance. It does not represent the popula- 
tion of adults who might cbusider postsecondary education if changes 
were made in heed analysis or program eligibility requirements i 

The current consensus methodology for determining independent 
student contributions providesuition, fees, bddksi and- supplies to 
reflect the costs of living for the student and his/her family. 
In these simulations that independent student allowance has been 
used as an offset against income. The contributions reported here, 
if positive, represent the amount that the student arid family could 
contribute to offset '^he direct ^costs of education. If negative, 
they represent the amount of living expenses which would require 
subsidy in addition to the direct costs of education. 

Finally, it should be rioted that the iridependen t studen t 
allbwarice is only an appr oximatibh of the actual living costs 
which must be met by present and potential studentSi As with 
any "national average'* it will be too high for some Idcatidris 
and some institutions while tdd Idw f dr dthersi 



Model i 

Meaa Contributlbri by Iricbme Level 
arid Family Size 



Total Twelve-Month ~™™ Family Members (Including Student) 
Academic Year Income i 2 3 A- 5 or More 



Under $1,000 • 


($3,076) 


($4,483) 


($5,877) 


($6,875) 


($9,473) 


$i,000 to $1,999 


(1»697) 


(3,036) 


(4,298) 


(6,053) 


(8, 700) 


$2,000 t«3 $2,999 


(608) 


(2,121) 


(3,706) 


(4,615) 


<8,494) 


$3,000 to $3^999 


226 


; (1,031) 


(2,827) 


(3,939) 


(6i399) 


$4i000 to $4,999 


1,376 


(266) 


(1»508) 


(2,856) 


(5,608) 


$5,000 to $5,999 


2,279 


811 


(41) 






$6, Odd to $6,999 


3^495 


1,072 


(94) 


(1,305) 


(4,512) 


$7,000 to $7^999 


4,348 


2,287 


1,369 


(634) 


(2^954) 


$8,000 to $8,999 


4,260 


2,911 


1^696 


- 270 


(2,843) 


$9,000 to $9,999 


5,097 


3,154 


2,804 


1,351 


(933) 


$10,000 to $10^999 


6,471 


4,490 


2,884 


2,735 


(883) 


$11,000 to $11,999 


5,883 


5,430 


4,341 


2^954 


380 


$12,000 to $12,999 


7,956 


5^772 


4,522 


5,355 


893 


$13,000 to $13,999 


8^008 


6,510 


5, 307 


4,257 


2,860 


$14,000 arid above 


13,639 


10,637 


8,744 


9,771 


7^870 
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Model 2 ; 
Mean Cbritributidn by Ihcbme Level 
and Family Size • 



Total Twelve-Month ™ Family Members (Including Student) — 

Academic Year Income 1 2 3 A - 5 or Mo^ 



Under $1,000 


($4,311) 


($6,510) 


($8,274) 


($9,480) 


($13,435)- 


$liO0O to^^LiJ99 


(2,931) 


(5,052) 


(6,660) 


(8,730) 


(12,798) 


$2,000 to $2,999 


(1,843) 


(4,130) 


(6,156) 


(7,133) 


(12,633) 


$3,000 to $3,999 


(1,010) 


(3,037) 


(5,210) 


(6,552) 


(10,345) 


$4,000 to $4,999 


139 


(2,247) 


(3,885) 


(5,479) 


(9,798) 


$5,000 to $5,999 


1,023 


(1,170) 


. (2,421) 


. (4,569) 


(9,919), 


$6,000 to $6,999 


2,25i 


(946) 


(2,486) 


(3,825) 


(8,627) 


$7,060 to $7,999 


3,108 


294 


(1,031) 


(3,195) 


(6,884) 


$8,000 to $8,999 


2,959 


907 


(736) 


■ (2,238) 


(6,983) 


$9,000 to $9^999 


3,796 


1,165 


459 


(1,168) . 


(4,936) 


$10,000 to $10,999 


5,142 


2,477 


527 


134 


(5,165) 


$11,000 to $11,999 


4,757 


3,468 


1,966 


410 


(3,709) 


$12,000 to $12,999 


6,708 


3,745 


2,189 


2,760 


(3,207) 


$13,000 to $13,999 


6,771 


4,502 


2,935 


1,605 


(1,192). 


$i4,0Oe and above 


12,157 


8,578 , 


7,343 


7,206 


3,672 



1-^ 
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Model 3 ._ 

Mean Contrlbutlbri by Income Level 

and Family Size 

Total Twelve-Month Family Members (Ihcluciing Student) -— — 

Aeaaemic Year Income 1 2 i- 3 4 5 or More 

Under $1,009 ($645) ($956) ($1,227) ($1,382) ($1,924)' 

$1,000 to $1,999 (330) (609) (869) (1,243) (1,756) 

$2,000 to $2,999 (77) (419) (749) (910) (1,833) 

$3,000 to $3,999 96 (164) (591) (773) (1,309) • 

$4,000 to $4,999 380 (7) (264) (523) (1,083) 

$5,000 to $5,999 584 288 157 (363) (1,268) 

$6,000 to $6,999 900 282 44 (208) (918) 

$7,000 to $7,999 1,092 588 " • 451 .., (66) (562) 

$8,000 So $8,999 999 723 485 105 (539) 

$9,000 to $9,999 1,227 731 727 374 (62) 

$10,000 to $10,999 1,638 1,10*4 664 810 (24) 

$11,000 to $11,999 1,408 1,397 1,094' 759 269 

$12,000 to $12,999 2,039 1,397 1,069 1,514 411 

$13,000 to $13,999 2,037 1,585 1,262 1,048 ^ 924 

$14,000 and above 4,451 3,145 2,814 2,855 2,355 
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V Model A <^ 
Mean Cdntributibri by Income LeveT 
and Family Size 



Total Twelve-Month — — — Family Members (Including Student) 

Academic Year Income 1 2 . _3 4 _ 5 or More 



USder $i,Gdd 


($578) 


($862) 


($1*099) 


($i*223) 


($1*708) 


$1,000 to $1,999 


(289) 


(540) 


- (7 70) 


(1,108) 


(i,557) 


$2iOOO to $2,999 


(56) 


(369) 


(663) 


(800) 


(1,657) 


$3,000 to $3,999 


99 


(133) 


(529) 


(678) 


(1,165) 


$4,000 to $4,999' 


365 


7 


(222) 


(448) 


(946) 


$5j000 to $5,999 


552 


289 


185 


(309) 


(1,151) 


$6,000 to $6,999 


852 


268 


57 


(169) 


(816) 


$7,000 'to $7,999 


1,026 


556 


448 


(42) 


(488) 


$8,000 to $8^999 


920 


57^ 


469 


107 


(469) 


$9,000 to $9,999 


1,147 


674 


' 689 


360 


(20) 


$10,000 to $10,999 


1,546 


1,032 


611 


789 


22 


$11,000 to $11,999 


1,322 


1,228 


1,030 


717 


291 


$12,000 to $12,999 


1,937 


1^309 


989 


1,462 


42S 


$13,000 ;;to $13,999 


1^928 


1,494 


1,168 


981 


914 


$14,000 and above 


3,770 


2,773 


2,509 


2,592 


2,111 



o 



; Model 5 
Mean Cdntrlbutibh by Income tevei 
and Family Size 



Total Twelve-Month ; 
A.<:ademlc Year Income 


1 


Family Members (Including Student) 

2 3 L ^ rif Mrif 


Under $1,000 


($2,330) 


(fS2 067^ 




^9Z,ollj 


(53^864) 


$1,000 to $1,999 


(1,388) 






(2,462) 


(3,553) 


$2^000 to $2,999 


(624) 


(li.006) 


f 1 SI A^ 




/ d - til ^ \ 
(3,414) 


$3,000 to $3,999 


22 








V^y 606) 


$4,006 to $4,999 

< 


747 


(±71) 






313) 


$5,000 to $5,999 


1,342 


260 








$6,000 to $6^999 


2,046 


AAA 




(559) 


(1,839) 


$7iO00 to $7,999 


2,620 


1,017 


478 


(287) 


(1,223) 


$8,000 to $8,999 


2,857 


1,297 


62 7 




(1,177) 


$9,000 to $9*999 


3,256 


1,497 


1,070- 


504 


(440) 


$10^000 to $10,999 


3,868 


2,067 


i,uo 


887 


(433) 


$11,000 to $11,999 


3,866 


2,540 


1,671 


1,131 


66 


$12,000 to $12,999 


5,031 


2, 706 


1,776 


1,986 


260 


$13*000 to $13,999 


5,272 


3,106 


2,086 


1^654 


1^007 


$14,000 and above 


7,220 


4,991 


3,797 


3,753 


3,011 
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Model 6 

Mean Contribution by Income Level 
and Family Size 

Total Twelve-Month -~ Family Members (Including Student) 

Academ ic ¥ear Income 1 ?. 3 4 5 or More 



Under $1,000 


($3,226) 


($2,989) 


($3,340) 


($3,853) 


($5,449) 


$1,000 to $1,999 


(2,297) 


(2,274) 


(2,700) 


(3,534) 


(5,192) 


$2, 000' to $2,999 


(1,528) 


(1*914) 


(2,494) 


(2,902) 


(5,082) 


$3^000 to $3,999 


(873) 


(1,392) 


(2,099) 


(2,665) 


(4,184) 


$4,066 to $4,999 


(136) 


(1,084) 


(1,586) 


(2,241) 


(3,989) 


9D)Uuu to 9-5, yyy 


'JO J 


(.6 91) 


(1,045) 


(1,866) 


{3,972) 


$6,000 to $6,999 


1,183 


(493) 


(1,025) 


(1,567) 


(3,485) 


$7^000 to $7,999 


1,768 


42 


(482) 


(1,312) 


(2,795) 


$8,606 to $8,999 


2,857 


342 


(346) 


(916) 


(2,833) 


$9,000 to $9,999 


2,401 


524 


132 


(503) 


(2,041) 


$10,000 to $l6;i999 


3,030 


lj077 


197 


(43) 


(2*145) 


$11,000 to $11,999 


3,055 


1,574 


721 


113 


(1,570) 


$12,000 to $12,999 


4,185 , 


1,713 


843 


948 


(1,382) 


$13,000 to $13,999 


4,426 


2,119 


1,137 


594 


(614) 


$i4,000 and above 


6^422 


3*979 


2,836 


2,727 


1,332 



kJ 



Mean Contribution by income Level 
Alternative Contribation Calculation Models 

Total Twelve-Month 



Academic Year income 


■ 1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


6 


Undpr ^1 000 


K9J9 JiZ ) 


(94^ 943) 




($735) 


($659) 


($2,346) 


($3,262) 


$1 000 tn <% 1 QQQ 


ti, ±/ Z) 


(3,625) 




(429) 


(377) 


(l»46i) 


(2*384) 


S? nnO t-n ^9 QQQ 


(1,110) 


(2,552) 




(187) 


(156) 


(773) 


(1,695) 


^4 000 ^/^ Qcid 


/ c on \ 
(530) 


(2|084) 




(67) 


(48) 


(2 78) 


(1,198) 


<ti nnn *-a qqq 


234 


(1,464) 




127 


135 


192 


(743) 




5/3 


(1,334) 




219 


222 


3S9 


(564) 


90,000 to 90, 




c (958) 




323 


317 


684 


(314) 


$7,000 to $7^999 


2»089 


B9 




570 


546 


1,148 


163 


$8,000 to $8^999 


1,716 


<596) 




454 


432 


950 


(95) 


$9,000 to $9,999 


2,847 


654 




711 


669 


1,503 


483 


$10,000 to $10,999 


3,479 


1*106 




904 


857 


1,657 


595 


$11,000 to $11,999 


4,123 


1,762 


1 


,035 


974 


1,875 


836 


$12,000 to $12,999 


5,237 


2,921 


1 


,342 


1,273 


2,452 


1,413 


$13,000 to $13,999 


5,401 


2,912 


1 


,366 


1,292 


?»532 


1*432 


$14,000 and above 


9,854 

7? 


7,136 


2 


,937 


2*608 


4,198 


3,043 
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